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For the Companion. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
IN THREE PARTS—Part I. 
Ten Years Old. 


| counted yesterday, Dor,’’ corrected the little boy ; 
| to which the sister assented, looking quite pleased, 


and saying that “he was always so good at arith- 
metic.” 

“And what was it he called you?’ asked Miss 
Waldershare, more and more interested, yet not 


They sat close together,—a rather isolated pair, | liking to seem curious, as she thought the reti- 
boy and girl,—apparently brother and sister, at| cence of politeness ought to be observed with 


the merry tea-table of a chil- 
dren’s party. 

Children’s parties then were 
not exactly what they are now. {in 
We used to be invited at four 
o'clock, and we always left at 
half-past eight,—on our feet, aK 
generally,—for our toilets were i 
not of a kind which would startle 
the streets of that innocent —. ‘\\!'I 
country town. 

This little girl apparently had 





























no mother to be concerned 

about her hair, for it was 

divided into two tails, not very NY 

carefully plaited, and tied with ti 

rather shabby brown ribbon. { 
Neither she nor the little boy REY 

were quite as well dressed as the 7 

rest of the young party; but they er 

were neat and clean, and inter- | 1 

esting, if only from the way they A 


seemed to hang together, as if 
accustomed to depend upon 
themselves, or rather upon one 
another, for everything. 

At least, so it seemed to the 
lady who watched them,—one 
Miss Waldershare, a rich and 
lonely woman, glad of any in- 
terest, especially when it came 
in the shape of a child. All the 
other young guests had come 
with mothers, aunts or cousins, 
but these, Miss Waldershare had 
observed, had walked in, walked 
up-stairs to take their things off, 
and walked down again, hand in 
hand, and quite alone. 

The two little faces—unlike, 
and yet with a certain family 
look which satisfied her as to 
their relationship—touched her 
more than all the merry faces round the table. 
Particularly so when dangerous dainties circu- 
lated round it, and the boy would look appeal- 
ingly to the girl, who smiled back either a ‘‘No”’ 
ora “Yes.”’ But both were given smilingly, and 
accepted obediently. 

He was a big handsome boy, much bigger and 
handsomer than_his sister, with a soft, good- 





| hames, 


natured, rather weak expression; whereas, she | 


was small, dark, thin, with sharp, firm features, 


—an ‘‘old” face, rather, which might almost have | 


been called plain but for the look of love in her 


eyes, and the sweet decision of her mouth; all the | 


better since the boy, pretty as he was, seemed of 
an undecided nature, to whom it was almost a 
relief to have somebody to settle everything for 
him. 

So at least thought Miss Waldershare, amused 
to notice how character showed itself, even at ten 
years old. 

“You are about ten, I suppose, my dear?”’ said 
she to the little girl, ‘‘and a sensible girl you are, 
too, not to let your brother eat too much plum- 


cake,—and he is a good boy to mind what you 


say,”’ 
which had rather drooped when, for the third 
time, the tempting dish was allowed to pass him. 

“Weare both ten, ma’am’’ (children were al- 
Ways taught to say ‘“‘ma’am’’ and “‘sir’’ in those 
days). ‘‘We’re twins, though Iam so little, and 
he is so big and tall. Iam obliged to be very 
careful what he eats. He is not as strong as he 
looks, and he does not like being ill or taking 
physic.” 

“Nobody does, I think. But he is a lucky boy 
to have such a wise little sister.”’ 

“Tam his little mother,” answered the child, 
in a grave, old-fashioned way. ‘Mamma told 
me I was to be his little mother till she came 
back again.” 

“Is she from home, then?” 

“A long way from home,—in India. She has 
been gone two years and a month. It will be 
four years and eleven months before she and 
papa are back again.”’ 

“Four years, ten months, and two days, we 


added she, patting the handsome head, | 





“ill 








children as much as with 
grown-up folks. 
The little girl laughed. 


“Oh, Dor, or Dormouse, or 
Dorbeetle. I have lots of 
But my right name is Doreas. 
Rather ugly, is it not? But then his is a 
very pretty one,—Cyprian. Mamma said 
he was always to be called Cyprian in 
full. She is very fond of him. She thinks 





there never was such a boy,”—in a confidential | 


aside, as the child’s heart warmed instinctively 


to the motherly, childless heart of her questioner, | 


Somebody now called upon Miss Waldershare 
to start a game, and she was separated from her 
two small friends and swamped in the general 
vortex for an hour or two; at the end of which 
time, however, she had contrived to find out all 
that was to be found out concerning Doreas and 
Cyprian. 

Their parents, though remotely connected with 
the little town, where every body knew everybody, 
had never been seen there, having gone to Cal- 
cutta, or Benares, or Bombay,—nobody was quite 
sure where,—leaving their children behind with 
three old ladies, distant relations, who resided 
here. The giver of the party scarcely knew the 
names of her small guests; they were merely 
‘the next-door children,—invited for kindness.” 

And though both their hostess and everybody 
else were really kind to them, or would have 
been had they mixed themselves up easily with 
the rest, still, to the very end of the evening, 
Miss Waldershare noticed a certain forlornness 
in the little pair, who went about together, or sat 
close together, hand in hand, as if unused to gen- 
eral society, —belonging specially to one another, 
and not to anybody else. So much so that even 
she, generally so successful in shaking up a party 
together, found them a difficult element to deal 
with. 

First, the boy was so exceedingly shy that there 
was no doing anything with him. He would not 
or could not play at any game, not even simple 
‘Hunt the slipper,” or merry ‘‘Kiss-in-the-ring.”’ 
He refused absolutely to give or to ‘‘cry” a for- 


feit; and when, tempted by the fan and the 
lnughing, he was at last lured into “Blind-man’s 
buff,’ he somehow got into every body’s way, and 
being accidentally knocked down, burst into such 
a piteous how] that he was obliged to be carried 
off at once up-stairs. 

There, ever so long after, Miss Waidershare 
found him with his faithful little sister sitting 
patiently beside him in the 
deserted bedroom. 

“Is he hurt?” the lady 
asked, anxiously. 

“Oh no, only he had rather 
stay here.’”’ 

“But why should you stay, 
my little girl? You like fun. 
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HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


I saw you playing very merrily. 
rest.” 

“Without Cyprian?” said Doreas, with wide- 
open eyes, as if such an idea produced in her 
mind simple astonishment. ‘Oh dear, no! He 
does not like being alone. Maminatold me never 
to leave Cyprian.” 

“That settles the point,’’ said Miss Waldershare, 
smiling, and went down-stairs again. 
eral times she returned and tried to coax the lit- 

tle fellow back to the gay party below. How- 
ever, he was either too shy, or too sulky, or too 
much accustomed to have everything his own 
way, with his litthke mother for his devoted 
slave. He was certainly a perplexing problem. 
, Once or twice he yielded to persuasion so far as 
to go to the top of the stairs, being evidently of a 
| soft and yielding disposition; still, he always 
came back again, and sheltered himself behind 
| his sister, as if, though so much less than him- 
self, she was his natural refuge. 

For Dorcas, she did her utmost, poor little 
| woman, to get him into a better mind; and when 
| all failed,—and the boy’s gentle obstinacy and 
| hesitating sweetness were most difficult to make 
anything out of,—she soothed him, she comfort- 
| ed him, she apologized for him; and finally, when 
| all the kindly inquirers left him and her together, 
| she sat beside the little fellow in the somewhat 
| dreary bedroom, listening to the merry rout down 
| stairs, for very nearly two hours. 
| ‘Would you not like to go and have a dance? 
| They are dancing, you hear?” 

Dorcas looked np at Miss Waldershare with a 
| world of grateful pleasure in hereyes, She was 

not pretty, but she had that sort of airy, well-set 


Go back to the 


But sev- 


| 


| figure which seemed made for dancing. Already 
| her little feet were beating time to the music. 

“Do go, child,’ said the kind lady. 
away. I will stay with your brother,” 

Poor little Dor was almost off; the music was 
playing such a lovely tune, —nearly as enticing 
| that of the pied piper of Hamelinx—when she 
|felt her dress caught by Cyprian’s imploring 
hand. 

She sat downagain. ‘‘J/e doesn't dance. 
doesn’t like it. Thank you 
better stay with Cyprian 
for going home. 


“Run 


as 


Ile 
Perhaps Thad 


It will soon 


no. 
be time 
Mamma said we were never to 
| be out after dark, on account of Cyprian. He 
| eatches cold so soon.” 





“But thig’is a warm summer night,” began 
Miss Walgeérshare, feeling inclined to argue the 
point, gd doubtful of the wisdom of allowing 
one ld to sacrifice everything to another. 
Stilvthere was something so pathetic in this lit- 
ergl obedience to all the wishes of the far-away 
mother, this entire devotion to a 
rather trying little brother, that 
the kind lady, unto 
whom it had pleased Heaven to 
give neither the sweetness nor 
the bitterness of family duties, 





stranger 


held) her tongue and remen- 
strated no more, 
When next time she went 


after them,—for, amidst all the 
fun and frolie down-stairs, she 
was haunted by a visioy of the 
little forlorn twins sitting in the 
deserted bedroom, all alone, 
she found her birds were tlown. 

Dorcas, she learned, had quiet- 
ly crept away with her little 
brother, not waiting for supper, 
though she had been seen stand 
the 
hall door till she could say good 
by “politely’’ to the hostess. 


ing for several minutes at 


“Mamma said we were never 
to go away from any visit with- 
out thanking the lady of the 
house for our pleasant evening,” 
she had explained to one of the 
household, and been laughed at 
a good deal for her “old-fash- 
ioned”’ ways. 

“No doubt learns them 
from those three prim elderly 
ladies, with whom she must lead 
such a dull life. To say nothing 
of that fanciful, disagreeable 
little brother, to whom she gives 
up everythin 


she 


g, apparently, never 


thinking of herself at all. Poor 
little soul!’”’ 
3ut Miss Waldershare, who 


had seen many a child who did think of itself 
a great deal,—who was everybody’s pet; from 
whom nobody ever expected anything, and cer- 
tainly never got it,—turn out to be not only the 


most unpleasant, but most unhappy of little 
people,—did not altogether pity this Dor. The 


child had at least, as one of the other children 
said, ‘‘somebody to make a fuss over.”’ 

But having a firm belief in compensation, 
also some belief in herself as an instrument of 
the same; for there are people to whom Heaven 
seems to deny all personal joys, in order that they 
should be better able to make other people happy, 
—Miss Waldershare set her benevolent wits to 
invent some small pleasure for these two children, 
whose pleasures were so few. 

Fate, kindly seized upon, often turns kind. 
The very next day, every vacant wall in the town 
broke out into an eruption of huge handbills, an 
nouncing that Signor Bianchini, the celebrated 
pyrotechnist, would, on 2 certain evening, have 
a grand display in the High Street, and would 
end by walking, by order of His Worshipful the 
Mayor, from one of the windows in the town lial! 
to a window opposite, on the tight rope, amid 
a shower of rockets and Roman candles, 

Now, the noble art of pyrotechny was then in 
its infancy, and Blondin the Great had never been 
born nor thought of. 

Miss Waldershare, putting off her departure 
for a day, engaged a tiny room with a balconied 
window over a bookseller’s shop; and thither, 
after much persuasion, and great hesitation on 
the part of the three old ladies, she succeeded in 
carrying off her little friends, Dorcas and Cyprian 
Hall. There, by seven o’clock on a July night, 
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she established herself with the twins, one on 
each side of her; which arrangement, however, 
was soon modified. 

“May he come beside me, ma’am? If there 
should be a—a noise,—fireworks do make a noise 
sometimes, I think?—-he will like to be close be- 
side me. He is rather timid, you see,” added, 
with a half-apologetic air, the little mother. 

What a sight it was! One of the many chil- 
dren who saw it remembers it now, after five 
and forty years!—the proud delight of sitting up 
till eleven at night, and being initiated into the 
mysteries of the nocturnal world; the streets lit 
with oil-lamps, gas being still unknown; the 
houses, dim and tall, and the quiet, starry sky 
overhead; such a contrast to the noisy stir below. 
Then that black platform, whence all the wcn- 
derful show was to come,—what dozens of young 
eyes gazed on it in eager suspense, till, punctual 
to the appointed minute, there shot from it with 
a whizz, a whir and a glare—the first rocket! 
Up it went, making everybody jump, and Cyp- 
rian utter an andible cry; up like a live creat- 
ure, flying, or rather shooting, right into the 
sky, no one could exactly see where, till it fell 
down in a shower of fiery rain on the very heads 
of the crowd, who screamed and laughed, and 
ran hither and thither, and tried, some to avoid, 
some to catch at, the blazing sparks. 

Finally, a most wonderful set piece, a wheel of 
light, which kept turning and turning, every mo- 
ment more rapidly, throwing out a shower of 
sparks al] round. 

“The most beautiful thing we ever saw in all 
our life; isn’t it, Cyprian?’ cried Dor, ‘““What 
can it be?” 

“‘A Catherine-wheel,” said Miss Waldershare, 
smiling at the “‘we,” and the “‘our life,” in the 
singular number, so natural to the twins. 

“‘A Catherine-wheel,’’ repeated the sister, med- 
itatively. ‘I wonder has that anything to do 
with St. Catherine? Mamma had a picture of 
her, leaning against a wheel. She was so pretty, 
but with a sweet, sad kind of face—something like 
mamma’s.”” 

“You have a pretty mamma then?” said Miss 
Waldershare, ignoring the other adjective, ‘‘and 
you have heard of St. Catherine—and very likely 
about Raffaelle, who painted her?” 

“Oh yes,’ brightening up extremely; “I like 
to read all I can about painters, for lam so fond 
of drawing; I mean, I try to draw. Mamma says 
I shall learn it properly some day, and then I can 
teach Cyprian.”’ 

“Is Cyprian fond of reading?” 

“N—no,”’ with a slight hesitation. “Indeed, 
he has not time for it. He learps Latin, you 
know. . So IL read fex_heth.of_ag, and then I can 
te!l him anything interesting. It saves him so 
much trouble.” 

“I don’t like trouble; and I can't imagine how 
anybody can like reading,” said Cyprian, with 
his most attractive smile. 

‘But he likes writing, and he writes so well— 
small hand—and a great deal better than I,” ea- 
gerly said the little sister. ‘‘And he can read 
written hand beautifully—makes out every word 
in mamma’s letters—and if you knew how de- 
lightful are mamma’s letters—as interesting as a 
story-book. We get one every inail; and we look 
for it days before it comes. It has been coming 
for a week now. Perhaps we shall find it when 
we get home to-night.” 

“TI hope so,” said the lady, with a slight trem- 
ble in her voice. Never, either as child or woman, 
had Miss Waldershare got any mother’s letters. 

“If it does, and if she cared to come to-morrow, 
perhaps we might let her see it,”” whispered Cyp- 
rian to his sister, who slightly hesitated, as if 
that were a privilege too great for mortal crea- 
ture. 

“To-morrow, my dears, I shall be miles and 
miles away. I shall not see you for a long time, 
I fear.”’ 

‘‘What a pity! Because I shall tell mamma all 
about you. We always tell her everything, and 
if she knew how kind you have been, I am sure 
she would let me show you her letters. But I 
should like to ask her first, and it will be six 
months before we get the answer.” 

“Of course it will,’ said Miss Waldershare, 
thinking of the great gulf of time and space, of 
the letters received ignorantly months after date 
on both sides. 

“But come, my dears, the fireworks are begin- 
ning again. And there is Signor Bianchini on 
his tight-rope. See how beautifully he balances 
himself with that long pole. Would you like to 
be a tight-rope dancer, Cyprian?’ 

‘He is to be a gentleman and go to college and 
then go out to India to papa,”’ said Dorcas, with 
a little touch of pride. And when the boy, boy- 
like, clapped his hands with delight, watching the 
Signor make his perilous journey aver the up- 
turned heads of the crowd, the more sensitive 
girl shuddered and turned pale. 

“Would you like to go in and not look any 
more?” said Miss Waldershare, kindly. 

“No, thank you; something might happen; 
Cyprian might over-balance himself. No, I would 
rather stay by C ys 

And though still white and trembling, she did 
stay, till the very last. 

The last of the fireworks shot up, a sheaf of 
flame, hissing and crackling above the town hall 
and the old church-tower, right into the silent 
stzra. And then the Signor bowed his thanks, in 





of Catherine-wheels, and the crowd began to sep- 
arate. The night of delight was ended. 

Miss Waldershare walked through the fast- 
thinning street with her two protégés, one in each 
hand; Cyprian, no longer shy, was chattering 
like & magpie, but Dorcas, who had hitherto done 
the talking, now began to be silent, evidently 
very tired. Her friend would have liked to take 
her up and carry her,—she was strong enough and 
the child small enough,—but Dorcas was so as- 
tonished at the idea that she gave it up, and 
merely helped the poor little soul as well as she 
could till they reached the Terrace. 

“I will just wait and see if you have got your 
letter, and then I will bid you good-by; I am go- 
ing away to-morrow morning,’’ said Miss Wal- 
dershare, with a slight regret at her heart. Her 
life was almost as solitary as that of these little 
people. 

“‘Are those the children? Bring them in at 
once to me,’’ said a sharp voice behind the sleepy 
maid-servant who opened the door. 

“O Miss Moffat! is that you? Have you got 
mamma’s letters?’ 

“The letters have come.” 

“I'm so glad,”’ said Miss Waldershare. She 
kissed the two children and walked quickly 
away. 

By one of those accidental delays, which beset 
us all, she, however, did not leave next morning. 
Business—other people’s business, of course—rose 
up, which detained her nearly a week; and being 
rather troublesome business, her mind was so 
full of it that she hardly gave a thought to the 
twins, Dorcas and Cyprian, till, coming home 
from church, she passed the end of their Terrace 
and saw two little figures walking down it, slowly 
and quietly, hand-in-hand,—two little black 
figures—so far as her short sight enabled her to 
judge—which made her at first think it could not 
possibly be they. Nevertheless, she felt a strong 
inclination to call and say good-by over again, 
for she was going abroad, on a mission of mercy, 
with a sick friend, and it might be months, nay 
years, before she was in England again. 

So she sent up her card, asking to see “‘little 
Miss Hall.” 

The servant, looking rather surprised, showed 
her into an empty parlor, where she waited sev- 
eral minutes, and then the two poor little chil- 
dren, still hand in hand, walked in. 

Truly “poor children,” having sustained the 
utmost loss a child can know. 

They were dressed in black from head to foot,— 
not even a white collar,—and theirfaces were very 
grave; Cyprian’s being rosy still, but out of Dor- 
cas’s face every ray of color had departed. Her 
eyes looked aa if she had been erying all day jong, 
and the voice she spoke in, though quiet, was 
forced and strange. 

“How do you do, ma’am? It is kind of you to 
come and see us.”’ 

“My poor little girl, what has happened?’ 

*‘Mamma is dead!’”’ cried Cyprian, with a burst 
of tears. 

**Yes, our manima is dead,” said Dorcas, but 
without crying. She seemed to have wept all her 
tears away. 

“But the letter’’—— 

“It was from papa. He said mamma had been 
dead a week. That wastwo months ago. So it 
is two months and a week since we had any 
mamma. I can’t understand it at all,’’ added the 
boy, shaking his head in a forlorn sort of way. 

His sister put her arm round him and drew him 
to her, at which he began sobbing afresh. In 
truth they all wept together,—Miss Waldershare 
never thinking till afterwards how strange it was 
that she, who had had no tears for many a year, 
should shed them now over a*woman whom she 
had never seen and scarcely heard of. 

She wondered what kind of a person the father 
was, and even went so far as to ask if she might 
see his letter. 

“Oh yes” (no hesitation here). ‘But I re- 
member Miss Moffat has it. She said she should 
keep it lest papa might forget his promise and 
take us away from here.” 

‘Would you wish to go?” 

“Oh no; it does not matter. The Miss Moffats 
are very kind to us; everything goes on as usual, 
except for mamma’s letters. She has been a 
year away, and this is the first time the mail ever 
came in without bringing us one of mamma’s 
letters.” 

The child spoke in a dull, sad, almost com- 
plaining tone. Evidently even she did not yet 
realize—how difficult it is for any of us to realize! 
—that sudden pause of death silence. 

‘Did she ever say—had you any idea’’—began 
Miss Waldershare, and stopped. What use was 
it to question? the plain, hard fact was there; 
the children were motherless. 

‘And you are going abroad too?” said Dorcas, 
when she had sat a good while, holding the kind 
hand whose clasp was the only way in which her 
friend could express sympathy. ‘We shall never 
see you again. It will be just like mamma, only 
you have no little chia leave behind.” 

“No; nobody.”’ P 

“Mamma would not have left us if she could 
have helped it,—she told me so,—but she had to 
go with papa. She said once—I was not to tell 
Cyprian, and I almost forgot it myself till now, 
it seemed so impossible—but—she said’’—Dorcas 
hesitated. 

“What was it. dear?’ 





® thentrical attitude, beside the very biggest 


she would not be much farther away from as than 
when she was in India, perhaps not sofar. What 
did she mean?’’ 

Miss Waldershare tried to explain; tried to put 
into the child’s heart, without giving any im- 
pression of terror or pain, that heavenly consola- 
tion of the continual nearness of the dead; of the 
narrow barrier that exists, for all pure and loving 
souls, between the life here and the life ever- 
lasting. 

To be continued. 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 


My native land! my native land! 

‘o her my thoughts will fondly turn; 
For her the warmest hopes expand, 
For her the heart with fears will yearn. 

Oh! may she keep her eye, like thee, 
Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fix’d on the sun of liberty, 
By rank, by faction, un uiled ; 
Remembering still the rugged road 
Our venerable fathers trod, 
When they through toil and danger press’d, 
To gain their glorious bequest, 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who follow’d, “Guard it well.” 








For the Companion. 
MY ONE ADVENTURE. 
By Lina Redwood Fairfax. 
It occurred in Texas. 
We were travelling through the interior of the 
State in our own conveyance. My husband had 
tendency towards lung-trouble, and his physi- 
cian recommended this journey as the best means 
of establishing his health. 
I had no children to keep me at home, and I 
begged so hard to be taken along, and made so 
many promises abont scant luggage, and giving 
no trouble, that at last he allowed me to accom- 
pany him. 
It was a strange, wild, lonely life we led. 
Sometimes we would drive through the country 
from sunrise to sunset without meeting or seeing 
a human being. We would always endeavor to 
make our arrangements so as to secure night’s 
lodgings under a roof; but two or three times it 
happened that we had to resort to the tents which 
we carried in our light wagon, and encamp out 
on the vast prairie, under the quiet stars. 
The week before my adventure occurred, we 
had been so fortunate as to encounter, or rather 
to overtake, a party of three New Englanders, 
who were jaunting through those wilds on basi- 
ness, something about cattle, I believe. They 
seemed gentlemen of abundant means and lei- 
sure, and it was so delightful to come upon three 
cultivated people after our long absence from 
home, that we welcomed these strangers as old 
friends, and finding, after half an hour's conver- 
sation, it mutually convenient to proceed in the 
same direction, we were preseytly jogging along 
together, talking and comparing notes as confi- 
dentially as if we had known one another all our 
lives. 

One cool evening in January, we drew up in 
front of the large comfortable dwelling which 
had been described to us by our host of the night 
before, and where we were assured we should 
find substantial comforts and-ready hospitality. 

One of our party alighted, knocked, and was 
soon admitted into the hall. A parley ensued, 
lasting several minutes, and presently he came 
towards us accompanied by the owner of the 
house, a tall, personable man, well-dressed and 
well-mannered. 

“This gentleman,”’ said our friend, introducing 
him, “Mr. Rice, says it will be impossible for 
him to accommodate our party this evening; his 
house is fall.” 

“Tam very sorry indeed,” said the other, “‘es- 
pecially sorry since I find I shall have to turn a 
lady from my door,’’ and he bowed in my direc- 
tion; ‘‘but every available room is occupied. In 
fact, [and my wife will have to betake ourselves 
to the parlor sofa to-night. We would gladly 
admit you but for being so crowded.”’. 

‘What is the cause of such a crowd?” asked 
my husband. 

“The fair in the next town, sir; all these peo- 
ple in my house are on their way to attend it, and 
I and my family intend going to-morrow. We 
lead such a quiet life ordinarily that we welcome 
a little change now and then.”’ 

He was very kind; he talked the matter over 
with us, went back into the house to consult with 
his wife, and finally returned and offered us the 
use of a bare garret room for the night. 

“There is only the bare room, but perhaps these 
gentlemen may prefer it to camping out. My 
wife suggests,”” here he turned to my husband, 
“that you take your wife at once to Dan Turner’s 
cabin; it is only about a mile off down the road a 
bit. You had better lose no time, or their one 
spare room will be secured by other travellers. 
Dan and his wife are rather rough-looking cus- 
tomers, but you tell Patty I sent you, and she’ll 
do the best she can for you. She used to work 
for my wife before she married Dan, and I think 
she’s a good-hearted soul. Dan himself—well, 
Dan’s no favorite of mine; but ten chances to one, 
he’s gone to the fair himself. If I could give you 
even a lounge, I would be only too happy to do so, 
but I have only bare floors to offer, and I think 
this lady ought to rest comfortably on a bed to- 
night.” ; 

After some further discussion, this plan was 
agreed upon as the most feasible which presented 
itself, and we were about to start, when Mr. Rice 
said.— 

“Perhaps it would be best to leave any valua- 





“That even if she died, we were not to mind, as 











I have a lock-room, made for the purpose, in my 
cellar, or, if you prefer it, your friends can take 
care of them until’ morning for you. I think it 
very likely Dan will have other company before 
midnight, and it’s just as well to let them know 
you’ re empty-handed.” 

We thanked him, and handed over our wallet 
containing our supply of ready money; and my 
husband thought it best to leave his watch behind 
also, The chain was very massive, and would be 
likely to attract attention. We would not be 
without 2 timepiece either, for my watch was 
simply attached toa black guard which I wore 
around my neck, so I kept it with me. We then 
exchanged good-nights, and my husband gathered 
up the reins to go. 

“I suppose there is no difficulty about finding 
the way?” he said to Mr. Rice. 

“You couldn’t miss the cabin; it is right 
down the road—the first house you come to.”’ 
Fifteen minutes’ drive brought us there. A 
woman was standing in the doorway as we ap- 
proached. 

“Can you give us a bed to-night, madam?” 
asked my husband, politely. ‘Mr. Rice is too 
full to take us in, and he sent us here thinking 
perhaps you might have a spare bed.”’ 

She stared in silence for the space of half a 
minute or so, and when at last she deigned to 
speak, it was to ask some question about, “Who 
all was stoppin’ at Mr. Rice’s?’’ 

“T'll tell you all about it after I get in,’’ replied 
he, not very truthfully; “I have been driving all 
day, and I’m very tired.” 

‘Ben ridin’ all day! Yer don’t say? You mus’ 
be tide sho nuff. Li-i-ght down, bofe on yer. I 
reckin we kin make out to let yer stay fur one 
ni-i-ght. Thar haint no flour bread in the house 
though; mos’er strangers is almighty keen for 
flour bread.” 

But by this time we were both inside the cabin; 
for a man had appeared during the conversation, 
and to him we entrusted the care of our horses. 
It was a smu..e-dried place, evidently kitchen, 
dining and bed-room all in cone. The supper was 
cooking at the open fireplace; the table was ready 
laid, and a couple of bedsteads stood side by side 
against the background of a patchwork quilt 


which was pinned with clothes-pins to a rope 
stretched across the ceiling, and which served to 
convert the ground floor of the cabin into two 
apartments. 


A space was left at one end large enough to 
furnish means of ingress and egress, and through 
this space I was presently conducted that I might 
wash my face and hands, 

Supper was ready almost immediately, and I 
was glad to find no other visitors. The hostess 
talked incessantly to my husband; the three wild, 
gipsy-looking children stared with all the con- 
centrated power of their three pairs of black eyes; 
but the man by whom I was placed neither looked 
nor talked; he was a dark, repulsive individual, 
who cut his food vindictively, and ate it as if he 
bore it a grudge. I think he uttered two sen- 
tences during the meal. One of these was to in- 
quire the time. 

“JT have no watch with me,” replied my hus- 
band, to whom he addressed himself. 

“That’s curus,”’ he growled, half to himself. 

“We left our luggage with our friends.’ 

To this he made no reply, and soon after the 
meal was concluded I was glad to plead fatigue 
as an excuse for escaping from his presence. 

My husband joined me presently, and we threw 
ourselves, dressed as we were, on the outside of 
thé bed, and he was soon fast asleep. 

I lay awake for some time. I could hear them 
moving about in the next room, as they prepired 
for bed, and then I heard the woman order tlie 
children to “make has’ an’ go ter sleep.” 

‘*They cyarnt sleep in hyar to-night,” said the 
man, speaking for the first time. “I want «i! 
han’ on yer ter clar out. I want this hyar room 
t’-night.”’ 

‘What for, Dan?’ asked the woman. 

***Cause I do, that’s all; fair folks is comin’.” 

She did not ask any further questions, and 
presently I heard her and the children scrambling 
up the rough ladder leading to the loft above. 

They speedily took possession of their beds, 
and the house became perfectly quiet. I heard 
my husband’s deep-drawn, regular breathing; I 
heard the dog in the next room as he stirred now 
and then in his sleep. I heard the man move 
slightly, once or twice. I knew from the fumes 
which pervaded my room that he was smoking 
some very bad tobacco, when a haze fell upon 
my senses—and I fell asleep. 

I awoke with a start some time afterward. Had 
some one been moving about my room? No. 

Everything was as ustal, the night taper 
burned dimly on the table, and my husband lay 
sleeping quietly beside me. 

I felt under my pillow for my watch, found it, 
rose, and moved quietly toward the light, that I 
might see the time. The table stood on the par- 
titioned side of the room—the side farthest from 
the bed. Just as I approached the light, I was 
arrested by hearing a voice speaking low and dis- 
tinctly from the other side of the partition. 

“Shure ther’ all fas’ ter sleep?” 

“Shure, sound ez logs, bofe on ’um.” 

“Come hyar then, lemme tell yer. Cooney 
summoning some one, 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“Did yer say ther want nobody nigh th’ lock- 
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“Nobody but Jim Manson; he sleeps down 
ther to-night,”’ 

‘*‘And yer know th’ way in by th’ winder?” 

“T lef’ hit soze I could git right in easy.” 

“All right; we'll fix hit far ’em, certain, an’ I 
reckin ther’! be moin one dollar gone to-morrer 
mawnin’.”’ . 

‘‘When yer gwine ter start, Dan?” 

‘Not fore ’n hour, though I want ta git some 
sleep fus.”’ 

Suppressed laughter was followed by some whis- 
pered conversation which escaped me; but I now 
knew they were planning to rob the lock-room at 
Mr. Rice’s, while I and my husband were to be 
let alone, because they had ascertained we had 
nothing with us to tempt their cupidity. 

Presently, they seemed to betake themselves to 
repose, throwing themselves on the floor; there 
must have been four of them, at least. LI listened, 
with bated breath—not even a whisper. Then 
all at once I heard some one say,— 

““Hadn’t I better look in agin nex’ door?” a 
suggestion which caused me to speed across to 
my bed, in an instant. I lay there in an agony 
of terror, which culminated as I heard Dan Tur- 
ner reply,— 

“Lem me go,” and his stealthy step advancing 
to my bedside; he paused a moment to listen, 
and then crept out again. 

‘Fas’ ter sleep. Leave um ‘Jone, an’ ther good 
tell mornin’.”” He flung himself heavily on the 
floor, and the room became perfectly quiet. They 
were all apparently sleeping soundly now, but in 
an hour or two at the farthest they would be on 
their way to rob—perhaps to murder. Could I 
do nothing to prevent it? Nothing. If I were to 
attempt to rouse my husband, I might endanger 
his life. His safety lay in our supposed uncon- 
sciousness. I sat up in bed, breathing a voiceless 
prayer in my extremity. It was a windy night; a 
gust just then shook the house, causing the win- 
dows to rattle loudly. I heard a drowsy murmur 
from the next room, which subsided into silence 
as the blast died away. 

I shivered with cold; a sudden chill had come 
into the atmosphere. Looking around to discover 
the cause, I noticed that the door had be- 
come unlatched, and was then ajar. 

Suddenly, like a flash of light, came the 
thought, “I might go out of that door and make 
my way to the Rices’. I can get there before 
they awake, and save a life, perhaps. Iam al- 
ready dressed, and they have said they will not 
come in here again before they go.”’ 

There was no time to be lost. I arose with the 
greatest caution, taking care to dispose my pil- 
lows and my husband’s overcoat in my vacant 
place, so as vo bear some resemblance to a huiian 
figure. 

I then took my shoes in my hand, threw my 
heavy travelling shawl over my head, and crept 
toward the door. If it should creak as I stretched 
it open! No, it opened noiselessly, and I de- 
scended the few steps to the ground, and made 
my way out of the shed in my stocking feet. 

The road once gained, I stooped to put on and 
fasten my shoes; and then I sped away, running 
as fast as I could in the direction of the brick 
house. I did not dare to think of my husband. 
“God take care-of him!’ I uttered aloud once or 
twice; and once, I remember, it occurred to me 
how fortunate it was that they should have kept 
the dog in the room with them. 

It was a long mile, but I reached the house at 
last, roused them, and gave the alarm. Then I 
remember no more. Mrs. Rice says I told them 
as calmly as if I had been asking an ordinary 
question, but as soon as I finished I fell into a 
dead faint, which lasted for hours. 

When I came to myself the sun was shining. I 
heard a voice say, “She is better now;’’ and the 
reply came in the voice I loved best on earth, 
“Thank God.” 

“Thank God!’’ I echoed feebly, and I opened 
my eyes to find my husband bending over me. 

For a few moments I scarcely knew whether it 
was real, or only a dream. 

They would not let me talk about it then, but 
after I had eaten and drank and rested, they told 
me the men had grouped themselves around the 
lock-room window, and the party in the house 
were watching them, and waiting for some of 
them to effect an entrance before they bore down 
upon them, when Mr. Rice’s revolver accidentally 
discharging, gave the alarm, and the robbers es- 
caped without even being identified—that is, ex- 
cept the boy, Cooney, a half-breed, whom they 
found shut up in the lock-room, trying to climb 
up the window from the inside. 

They gave chase to Turner’s gang, but they 
eluded them, and Mr. Rice, with two or three 
others proceeded to the cabin, where they found 
my husband sleeping peacefully; and the woman, 
Patty Turner, awake and down stairs. They felt 
sure, and so did I, that she knew nothing of her 
htsband’s attempted crime. 

“But Turner may be caught yet,” I observed. 
‘He will be very likely to come back to see his 
wife and children.” 

Mr. Rice smiled. 

‘We'll never see Dan Turner again. He has 
been wanting an excuse to leave his wife for 
some time, I doubt if he stops much short of 
New Orleans.” 

They were as kind as they could be, and begged 
me to stay until I felt better; but I felt as if I 
must get out of the State as soon as possible; and 


way to the nearest railway town, and in a week 
I was telling the story of my Texas adventure to 
a roomful of admiring friends at home. 





For the Companion. 


“OLD MOHAMMED” ON THE WAR- 
PATH. 
It was the morning we moved from the town of 
N——, after exhibiting there the previous evening. 
I well remember what a hot forenoon we had; that 
whole week was scorching; it was July. 
That was the season I hired as driver with the 
B—., Q—— and W—— Menagerie, a then popular 
collection of zodlogical wonders. ’°’Twas the sum- 
mer I was nineteen years old. I shall never forget 
how hard we had to work. There was no getting an 
hour’s sleep from Monday till Saturday night. Sun- 
day was the only time we were expected to sleep. 
This was the third week of our circuit through the 
rural districts. 
It was seventeen miles from N—— up to the village 
of B——, where we were “billed” for that afternoon 
and evening. 
The route we took was the old country road be- 
tween the two places. 
The two elephants, Negus and Hannibal, led the 
troupe. 
After them came the lions’ cages, the tigers and the 
pair of jaguars. I drove the jaguars’ cage. After 
me came a “two-story cage’’ with the hyenas and 





leopards; and next behind that, “Old Mohammed,” | 
the black rhinoceros. 

He was a fearfully heavy brute. They had four 
very large draft horses on that cage, and ought to 
havevhad six. 

A fellow named Jeff Whitehead drove it. 

How those horses sweat that morning! 

Behind came the camels and the cages of the mon- 
keys and other animals. 

There were over twenty cages and vans in all. 

Our advance agent had chosen this old road for us, 
instead of the newer pike, on account of a Jong bridge 
on the latter. There was always a hard time getting 
old Hannibal across a long bridge; but little cause- 
way bridges and those over small brooks. he would 
take without much urging. 

About eight o’clock, we were passing through a 
long piece of woodland, where there was a deep hol- 
low or ravine on the lower side of the road. A lit- 
tle rill came down from the upper side and crossed 
the road here. But the causeway was only three or 
four planks in width. On the lower side of the road, 
however, the rill had washed out quite a deep hole | 
under that end of the bridge. 

I noticed the planks cracked a little as I drove 
across. 

Lute Gammon, the driver ahead of me, noticed it 
too. He laughed. “As long as it cracks, it holds!” 
he called back to me. “But sing out to Jeff to keep 
well to the upper side!” 

I shouted to him. But Jeff was nodding, half, if 
not quite, asleep. 

His horses were plodding on about as they chose; 
and whén the forward wheels of Old Mohammed’s 
cage rolled on to the bridge, they seemed to cut 
through those old planks just as if it were cheese. 

The cage gave a lazy sort of lurch over and tipped 
down into the wash-out, partly dragging the hind 
span after it. 

The rhinoceros was lying down, and when the 
cage tipped he fell, his whole weight, against the 
lower side; and the strain, in some way, came so that 
the rods and bolts which held the upper iron work 
to the bed-timbers pulled out, and the whole thing 
gaped open. 4 

Jeff was landed down in the gully more than ten 
feet below the cage. It made a crashing, and waked 
us all up, sharp, even the old clown, and the acrobats 
away back in the rear. My jaguars and the tiger 
began to howl. 

It was a bad “‘break,”’ a hard matter to manage as 
it lay, thongh Old Mohammed bore it like a Trojan, 
at first, and hardly stirred. It was one of his sleepy 
mornings, and he was hardly waked up as yet. Mr. 
S——., our foreman, came up. 

Ropes were reeved on, to keep the cage from tear- 
ing clean off the bottom work. Then we cut big 
levers in the woods round about and pried the fore- 
wheels up. \ 

The forward vans and cages were driven on for 
two or three hundred yards; and then ten spans of 
horses were hitched on to the stalled cage, to hanl it 





we resumed our journey next day, making our 





OLD MOHAMMED ON THE WAR-PATH. 


They started it out of the hole, but at the first pull, 
the great weight of the huge brute, lying against the 
side of the bars, caused the ropes to break. The 
horses fairly hauled the bottom of the cage out from 
under Old Mohammed, and he rolled over and landed 
in the dirt and leaves beneath. 

The smell of the fresh ground seemed to revive 
him. He gave a grunt and began to get up. At that 
the men at the levers came running up into the road 
in amostlively way. The fact was, we were all afraid 
of the brute. 

He had fits of bad temper once in a while; they had 
sawn off both his nose-horns, short down, else he 
would have ripped his cage to pieces. One would 
hardly believe that a creature so big and unwieldy 
could be so spiteful. 

We thought he was inclined to attack the horses 
at first. But he fetched one of his horrible grunts 
and dove down through the brush, to where there 
was a large brook in the bed of the ravine. 

We heard him drinking and wallowing in a maud- 
hole, 

Meantime, Mr. S—— had run back for his keeper, 
a lame Nubian, named Yussep, who was in one of the 
vans. The man had but one leg, though he commonly 
wore a wooden one; and now he was nearly station- 
ary by reason of 2 climate sore on the remaining leg. 
S—— and two other fellows came tugging Yussep 
along. But the rhinoceros had gone when they came 
up. 

“Follow him!” S—— shouted to us. “Keep him in 


sight. Take ropes and axes. Don’t lose sight of him. 
That beast is worth $40,000.” 
The fellows took our places with the horses, and 
then three or four of us drivers gave chase after Old 
Mohammed; while on behind us came two acrobats, 
bringing Yussep, who was trying to call the rhinoc- 
eros, screaming, “Mahaud! Mahaud! tout! tout! 
ta-tout!”’ 
Lute Gammon and I were ahead. From the brook 
we tracked the animal through a thick second growth 
of poplar and cherry for near half a mile, and came 
close up with him just as he tore through a brush 
hedge and issued out into a pasture where there were 
ten or twelve head of cattle and a lot of cosset sheep 
feeding. 
When he scented those cattle, he set up one of his 
hideous roars, and rushed towards them; and the in- 
stant they canght sight of him, the steers and cows 
bawled and ran. 
Away went Old Mohammed after them, and struck 
into his clumsy gallop. But he left us behind. We 
got to the top of a ridge in the pasture in time to see 
those cattle jump the pasture bars into a lane leading 
to a barn about a hundred rods off. 
Smash! went Old Mohammed after them through 
the bars. We saw the end of the rails fly. 
There were three boys hoeing corn in a field just 
south of that lane. They dropped their hoes and 
leaped upon the rocks to see the astonishing sight. 
When Old Mohammed went-through those bars, they 
ran and shouted. Boys and cattle ran for the barn 
together. I never saw boys run so, nor cattle either. 
Yet I thought the rhinoceros would strike down 
some of them before they got to the barn-yard. 
He was close behind them; and at about every 


roars. 
and out of sight of us for a moment. 


the rhinoceros. 


and got into the road. 


back far down 
fence, in the doo: 
boys and three or 








them so much as shout. 


comical sight, indeed. 





fields, then ran down the road after the rhinoceros. 


three leaps, he would draw out one of his frightful 


When the cattle heard that, they would all bawl at 
once. Into the barn-yard they all went-at full jump, 


But the cattle and boys leaped the double wall 
round the barn-yard. This high thick wall stopped 


He coursed once round inside, then dashed out at 
the bars where he had gonein. But instead of com- 
ing back down the lane to meet us, he plunged 
through the lane fence and ran across a large garden 
full of fresh-growing sweet corn, onions and poled 
beans. At the farther side of it, he smashed a gate | ness to the founder’s artistic taste in the matter of 


“As we came up, we caught sight of his old black 


There was stone wall on both’ Sides of the road 
for as much as a quarter of 4 mile. 

The animal ran on as hard as he could, grunting 
savagely to himself. His head was up for a fracas. 
Coming along where there stood a little red school- 
house, he turned in and ran round that. 

It was near nine o’clock. As many as twenty or 
thirty children were playing in the yard; and a little 
way below, we saw the school-ma’am coming up the 
road with her parasol and books. There was a 
screeching among those children, such as I never 
heard! They all fled into the school-house and hid 
under the seats; and the school-mistress ran out be- 
side the road and climbed to the top of the wall. 

She stood there watching the rhinoceros go round 
the school-house, and when he took down the road 
towards her, she dropped books and parasol, and al- 
most flew towards an apple-tree which stood beside a 
great stone out in the field. She leaped up on that 
rock, then got hold of the limbs and climbed into the 
tree; and as we ran past, I caught sight of her light 
dress and blue ribbons up among the leaves, more 
than twenty feet from the ground. How she ever 
got up so high, or how she ever got down again, is 
more than I know, We ran on. 

Thirty or forty rods farther along, the road turned, 
and just at the turn there was a yellow two-story 
tavern and stable. A man was exercising a horse in 
the open yard, with a long halter. Old Mohammed 
made a dash at them, and gave one of his horrible 
roars. Away went the horse, tail up, dragging the 
man after him, and ran headlong through the open 
door into the stable, where there stood two or three 
top-buggies. 

Lute and I turned the corner just in time to see our 
beast plunge into the stable after them. I heard a 
horse squeal—a fearful cry. Then another squealed. 
Lute rushed up and slammed to the big door. 

“But there’s the man in there!” I cried. 

“Let him climb!” said Lute, putting logs for props 
against the door. 

There was a horrible noise of smashing and squeal- 
ing inside. A little hay-door, up over the big door, 
popped open, and out leaped the man, bareheaded. 
Out came the tavern-keeper himself, shouting, 
“What's the matter? What's the matter here?’ 

We tried to explain. ‘But he’s killing my horses!” 
yelled the taverner, “Open the door!” 

Lute pushed him back. 

The man ran for his gun. 

“Little he’ll mind your shot-gun!” exclaimed Lute. 
“Cool down. It can’t be helped. But youshall have 
full damages.”’ 

In a few minutes, the acrobats came along, with 
old Yussep. 

But nothing could be done. Even old Yussep did 
not dare to goin now. The brute had to have time 
to tire himself down and get over his mad fit. 

We stood on guard there all the rest of the day. 
Towards night, Mr. S—— sent the cage round. He 
had got it repaired, after a fashion, at a neighboring 
blacksmith’s shop. The show had gone on to B—. 
They exhibited without the rhinoceros that night. 
Next morning, we placed the cage up Glose to the 
stable door, then pulled the door aside, and laid an 
inclined way of planks up to the cage door. Old 
Yussep then got a half-bushel of potatoes, and going 
to the rhinoceros, now that he was penitent and hun- 
gry, succeeded in coaxing him back into the cage. 
More than five hundred people had gathered there, 
Searcely one of them had ever seen a rhinoceros. 
There were some exciting remarks. 

The inside of that stable was a sight to be seen! 
He had killed two of the horses. Four hundred and 
fifty dollars settled the damage there, and twenty-five 
dollars up at the farm-house where Old Mohammed 
had smashed the gates. 

T always thought the pretty school-mistress ought to 
have had something for climbing that apple-tree. 
But she didn’t put in any claim. 


————- + @>-----——_- 
For the Companion. 


THE LOUISE HOME. 
Beautiful for situation is this pleasant home, found- 
ed by W. W. Corcoran, for the benefit of widowed 
women who have been in better circumstances. 


brated for her affluence and liberality, said to him, 

one day,— 

“Mr, Corcoran, I hear you are building a house for 

decayed gentlewomen.” y 

“That is my purpose,” was his reply. 

‘*Well, Mr. Corcoran, if I ever become a pauper, 

will you take me there?” was her laughing question. 
“T invite you here and now,” was the answer. 
Most singularly the lady is now, or has been, an in- 

mate of the Home, though the question was asked 


tion would ever arrive. The rich dresses, the dia- 
monds, a superb position, are given up forever, They 
could not keep the wolf from the door; but no wolf 
can thrust its gaunt face in the doors of the Louise 
Home. 

The visitor is shown the fine hall, which is in the 
shape of an oblong square, and open to the roof. 

A friend who visited with me, a travelled man,said 
that it reminded him of some of the old Moorish pal- 
aces he had seen abroad. Some four or five galleries 
connect with the rooms in the upper stories. These 
are beautifully decorated, light and open, and form 
a great attraction to the inmates and visitors of the 
Home. Choice paintings.adorn the walls, among 
them a superb copy of Beatrice Cenci, and an origi- 
nal “Judith” by one of the old masters. 

All the apartments on the ground floor bear wit- 


pictures. ‘ 
We were conducted through the various places of 


;and just above the garden | interest, by one of the inmates, a lady whose striking 
the farm-house, stood some | and picturesque appearance reminded us of the days 
r women-folks, all with their | when the stately Mrs. Madison held her court. The 
mouths open, but so scared there couldn’t one of | bright black eyes of our conductor sparkled under a 


small turban of snowy whiteness, as she related sev- 


T looked back and saw the two acrobats just coming | eral things in connection with the great charities for 
out in sight down in the pasture. One of them had | which Mr. Corcoran is famous. 
the old Nubian on his back, carrying him, and the 
other was running on ahead with his wooden leg. A | loveliest faces I ever remember to have seen. “It rep- 


We stood before the portrait of his wife, one of the 


resents a lady in the costume of over fifty years ago, 


We shouted and motioned to them to cross the | whose soft blue eyes beam upon one like those of a 


saint from heaven. 





It was at a famous watering-place that a lady, cele- _ 


without the most distant thought that the consumma- _ 
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“I want to tell you a little incident connected 
with that picture,’’ said one of the lady inmates, 
“which produced an impression upon me I can 
never forget. 

“One Christmas week we were all busy putting 
up decorations of laurel and pine. Mr. Corcoran 
was moving hither and thither, suggesting this 





and approving that. I was at work in the parlor, 


days and his birthdays among hearts he has made 
so happy, so free from care, in the home he has 
created for them. 

Oar last visit was to the dining-room, where 
tables were set for forty. Everything there indi- 
cated refinement and comfort. A sunny, well 
furnished room, linen covers, sideboards, closets 
for silver and china, and what peculiarly at- 








THE LOUISE HOME. 


® 

¥ 

orhamenting one of the paintings, when he came 
“in, and must have been concealed by the alcove 
yonder. He held his hat in his hand and moved 
thonghtfully forward till he stood before the pic- 
ture of his wife. Then his face assumed an ex- 
pression of the deepest sadness. I did not dare 
to move, for I could see the tears gathering in his 
eyes. After he had gazed for several moments, 
with a sort of sob, he exclaimed,— Mh 

“Beautiful, beautiful creature! so young and 
so lovely! and you left me so long, long ago!’”’ 

Thus did the man, still the lover in his eightieth 
year, do homage to the wife of his youth, for 
whom he has been a life-long mourner. 

“Since that time,”’ continued the narrator, “I 
have looked upon him with more reverence than 
ever before.”” 

Opposite the portrait of his wife, Louise, is one 
of his only daughter, of the same name, long 
since dead, a face quite as beautiful as that of her 
mother. Nearly all the furniture of the parlor 
belonged to her, and was, I understood, nearly 
all imported from Paris. There stands her piano; 
her music-rack and music are near by, her work- 
table and other mementos which a father’s loving 
care has preserved, and given for the use and 
comfort of those who can no longer care for 
themselves. 

The matron of this establishment is called by 
the inmates “‘our sweet young mother.”’ She is 
a lovely woman, dignified and gentle in her man- 
ners, and wins the hearts of all who approach 
her. 

‘Would you like to see our rooms?” she asked, 
and we, of course, gladly assented. Mounting 
the first flight of stairs, we were ushered into an 
apartment of fair size and neatly furnished. The 
inmate, a lady of some sixty years, rose at our 
entrance with a courteous greeting. The appur- 
tenances and ornaments of the room showed that 
the woman before us was a good Catholic, and of 
gentle blood. Her mother’s portrait hangagainst 
the wall, and was painted in England, I think she 
told me, at the beginning of the present century, 
by one of the famous.names of Europe,—I have 
forgotten which. 

But the picture was a work of art; the bands 
of powdered hair towering from the brow, the old 
lace, the delicate draping, all betrayed the finest 
touches of genius. 

The lady herself left us to tend the cage of a 
little canary, dying of old age, and to which she 
seemed much attached. 

“I watch it the last thing at night,” she said, 
with a voice fall of genuine pathos, ‘“‘and every 
morning as soon as I wake I look to see if it is 
alive. Ihave had it so long as a companion that 
when it does die, I shall feel as if I had lost a 
friend.”’ 

We went from there to take a peep into other 
rooms in which flowers and birds and sunshine 
predominated, and placid old faces smiled upon 
us; and I blessed in my heart the man who has 
fonnd out how to make happiness on earth which 
he himself lives to enjoy, and who has given of 
his bounty to those whose silver hairs will go 
down in blessing and rejoicing to the grave. 

No wonder he loves to spend his Christmas 








tracted our notice, a rich little tea-service of 
silver—a recent gift of Mr. Corcoran, for 
those ladies who might be too ill to come 
down to meals, and which was to be sent up 
to theirrooms. Cananything surpass the ten- 
derness of his solicitude for age and infirmity? 

Surely there can be no greater happiness 
this side of heaven, for any man, than to 
receive the blessings and congratulations of 
those who owe to him all that makes life 
desirable in an earthly sense, and to feel 
that what God has given him he has be- 
stowed with a liberal hand without hope of re- 
ward. 

Washington, D. C. 


Seabiiicsacanatnne’ 
JOHN BRIGHT. 

Next to Prime Minister Gladstone, the most 

prominent member of the new British Cabinet is 
unquestionably the veteran radical ard “states® 
man, John Bright: Heis the Minister, moreover, 
in whom Americans ought to take the most ar- 
dent interest; for, through every season of ca!am- 
ity, as well as of prosperity, he has been the one 
English public man who has been most conspic- 
uously our steadfast friend. 
« In the darkest days of our Civil War, John 
Bright dared to stand up in Parliament and de- 
fend the cause of our Union, though the audience 
he addressed was overwhelmingly hostile to it. 
More than once he braved mobs whose bread had 
been taken ont of their mouths by the failure to 
receive the cotton of the South, and advocated 
the patriot side in words of ringing and burning 
eloquence, 

Undismayed by taunts, unquailed by ridicule, 
he has many times held up the United States as 
a nation which his own countrymen might well, 
in numerous respects, follow. 

When Lord Palmerston, infatuated with the 
hope that the civil war might result in creating 
two governments on American soil, proposed to 
join the Emperor Napoleon in recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy, John Bright opposed the 
project with such force of indignant eloquence as 
to aid greatly in frustrating it; and it may be 
that we owe it to him, more than to any other 
man, that we were not involved in a war with 
England, while having a civil war on our hands 
at home. 

John Bright 1s nearly seventy years of age. 
His political career extends over a period of near- 
ly forty years. He first became known as 2 pow- 
erful champion of the repeal of the corn laws; 
and entered Parliament, at the age of thirty-six, 
in 1847. Ever since then he has been constantly 
and prominently in the public eye. 

Never was there a public man who held more 
stoutly to his convictions, or who was more bold 
and more persistent in urging forward the re- 
forms which he knew to be necessary to the lib- 
erties and the welfare of his countrymen. His 
voice has always been heard, in lond and vigor- 
ous tones, when an abuse was to be swept Away, 
or a long-standing injustice was to be remedied. 

Sometimes, John Bright has been accused of 
being at heart a Republican. He has not always 
spoken of royalty with ob i t, and 
he has often referred to the ‘Honse of ‘Lords in 
tones very like those of pt. But while, 
no donbt, he regards MP as ab- 
stractly the best possible form of government, 
it is certain that he does not favor a revolution in 
England in order to establish a republic there. 

He prefers, and perhaps wisely, to so shape the 
English government that it may confer all the 
advantages possible which a republic possesses. 
He would give the people complete liberty; he 











the cultivators of the soil to become its posses- 
sors; he would relieve the artisan of the oppres- 
sions under which he too often labors; he would 
have England’s influence abroad used to promote 
justice, to relieve down-trodden peoples of ty- 
rants, and to spread the blessings of liberty and 
enlightenment every where. 
For many years, John Bright’s advanced opin- 
jons made him detested and feared by the great 
body of conservative Englishmen. But he 
doughtily fought on, and was finally rewarded by 
seeing many of his schemes, which had been 
called “visionary” and “‘revolutionary,”’ adopted 
and passed into law. Then he found himself sit- 
ting in the Cabinet, and advising the Queen, and 
exercising more influence over the destinies of 
his country than ‘any other man, his chief, Glad- 
stone, alone excepted. 
As an orator, too, John Bright has in Gladstone 
his only superior in England. His eloquence, 
too, is of the highest order. He uses the sim- 
plest Saxon words, and short, telling sentences. 
One of the secrets of his power as an orator lies 
in his frequent use of Scriptural illustrations. He 
is 2 very devout man; and loves to draw his com- 
parisons from Holy Writ, which he always does 
with striking effect. It is to be hoped that John 
Bright will live long to lead the van of reform, 
and continue his noble labors in behalf of the ad- 
vancement, political, intellectual, and material, 
of the British people. 
4O@ 
THE HEROES OF ’%. 

The land is holy where Teil: fought, 

And holy where they f 
For by their blood that lant was bought, 

‘The land they loved so well. 
Then, glory to that valiant band, 
The honored saviours of the land! 
Oh! few and weak their numbers were,— 

A handful of brave men; 
But to their God they gave their prayer, 

And rushed to battle then. 


The God of battles heard their cry, 
And sent to them the victory. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn, half garnered, on the plain, 

And mustered, in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to "seek a stern redress. 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish, or o’ercome their foe. 


And where are ye, O fearless men ? 
And where are ye to-day? 
I bee :—the hills reply again 
That ye have passed 4 RWway 
That on old Bunker’s enaty height, 
In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound. 


+e 
MARRIAGE LAWS. 

It is interesting to observe the various ways in 

which the subject of marriage is treated by dif- 
ferent nations, and the changes which have taken 
place insthe laws of marriage, in Christendom, as 
t.e world has advanced. 
There was a time when, in every European 
country, the ceremony of marriage was a purely 
religious one, It was deemed a sacred rite. No 
marriage was good, or was recognized in law, 
unless it had been performed by a clergyman, in 
a church, 

Gradually, however, marriage came to be 
looked upon as not only a religious ceremony, 
but a civil contract; and then arose the custom, 
which still prevails to a large extent in France, 
of going through two marriages, one in church, 
and the other at the office of a magistrate. 

Then one nation after another adopted the idea 
that a marriage, being a civil contract, should be 
good in law if performed either by a magistrate 
alone, or in church alone. In most European 
States this has now become an established rule. 

A couple who are married by a justice are con- 
sidered lawfully united, whether they repeat the 
ceremony in church or not. This is the case in 
England, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, France, Austria, and indeed, we be- 
lieve, in every civilized land except set and 
Spain. 


umph of the political authority. 
lie State to adopt “‘civil marriages” was Austria. 


strictions upon marriage. 


sent to the union. 
reach their majority. 
eighteen. 


couple can be married. 


marriage, from the pulpit. 


The other way is by license. 


a license to "marry. 
duty itis to grant it. 


whom they choose to apply. 


gular restriction upon marriages. 








would break up the land monopoly; and enable 





ognized, 





This subject has given rise to many bitter con- 
flicts between the Roman Church and the Catholic 
powers—conflicts which have ended in the tri- 
The last Catho- 


The laws of the various countries put many re- 
In most of them, both 
groom and bride must have come of age, and be 
afree man and a free woman, or their marriage 
will not be good in law, ualess the parents con- 
The laws in different coun- 
tries differ as to the age at which men and women 
In nearly all, however, a 
man is of age at twenty-one, and a woman at 


In England there are two processes by which a 
The first is, by the pub- 
lication of banns in church, for three successive 
Sundays; and this must be done in the church of 
the parish in which one of the couple resides. 
The publication of the banns consists of the read- 
ing out of the names of the couple who propose 


That is, the 
bridegroom * ecnatye: for quite a sum of money, 

from a public official whose 
Armed with a license the 
couple may be wedded by any magistrate to 


The English law puts what we regard as a sin- 
It forbids a 
widower to marry his deceased wife’s sister; 
such a marriage, when it takes place, is not rec- 


In Scotland, an altogether different rule con- 
cerning marriage prevails, from any other coun- 
try. If a man and woman simply declare, in 
presence of any one whomsoever, that they ac- 
cept each other for man and wife, the Scotch law 
considers them duly wedded. This is the reason 
why so many runaway English couples used to 
go to Gretna Green, which is just over the border 
that divides England from Scotland, and there go 
through with the simple ceremony allowed by 
Scotch law before a blacksmith. 

The laws of different countries vary as much 
on the subject of severing, as on that of uniting, 
the marriage tie. In France, for instance, there is 
no such thing as getting an absolute divorce, for 
any cause; couples who disagree are allowed to 
separate, but no one once married can marry again 
while his or her first partner still lives. It used 
to be necessary, in England, to procure an act of 
Parliament in order to be divorced; but now 
there is in London a regular divorce court, as 
there is in each of the United States. 

It is needless to say how widely the divorce 
laws of our own States differ, as to the causes 
which entitle a married person to an absolute sep- 
aration.. In Massachusetts, and other New Eng- 
land States, these causes must be very grave and 
serious ones; while in some of the Western 
States comparatively slight causes enable an ag- 
grieved or wearied husband or wife to secure a 
dissolution of the bond which has become irksome 
to them. 


+o 
A WORD TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 
There are a large number of the young girls who 
read the Companion who expect in a few years to 
earn, or help to earn, their own living. Our maga- 
zines and journals are full of good advice to boys 
with regard to the trade or profession they shall 
choose; but the girls are left almost unguided. 
One word of counsel, therefore, cannot be amiss. 
It is, Keep out of the cities. It is true that there isa 
wider range of occupations open to women in the 
cities than in villages; but it is also true that they are 
all now enormously overcrowded. 
A few facts will outweigh pages of argument here. 
The first occupation to which educated women turn 
is, oddly enough, authorship. Every woman who 
can write a lovely letter believes herself able to earn 
a comfortable living by her pen. 
One New York magazine stated lately that it had 
over three thousand accepted manuscripts on hand; 
another had two thousand four hundred. Reckon 
the manuscripts rejected in addition to these, if you 
would find the chance of success for you as an author. 
Next comes teaching. The positions in the public 
schools in the large cities aré given to graduates of 
the high schools, and the giving depends largely on 
political influence. An unknown stranger has abso- 
lutely no chance. 
Situations as shop-girls are eagerly sought for by 
country girls. Most of these places are held by wom- 
en who live at home, and are willing to work for 
three or four dollars per week, which they spend in 
dress alone. Not more than six or seven dollars per 
week is paid in New York or Philadelphia stores, ex- 
cept in a very few instances, to women who, 
through long training, have become experts in silk, 
lace, etc. Out of this the shop-girl, without other 
support, must clothe, board and lodge herself. It is 
done, necessarily, in a wretched attic. Seamstresses 
receive one dollar per dozen for making tucked and 
flonneed petticoats, one dollar and twenty cents for 
fine chemises, and pay out of this the weekly rent of 
one dollar and fifty cents for the machine. Ninety 
cents per dozen is pated for crocheting infants’ caps. 
Let the country girl, pining to “see life” in the city, 
count these pittances, and add on the other hand 
the rates of food and lodging, treble those to which 
she is accustomed, and she will understand why so 
many young girls give up the hopeless struggle and 
sink into death, or into depths lower than the grave. 
There are very few villages or farm-neighborhoods in 
the country where an energetic woman with strong 
brain or skilled hands cannot earn her living com- 
fortably among the people who know her, by teach- 
ing, sewing, or by domestic labor; provided she lays 
aside false pride, and remembers that work is only 
disgraceful to a woman when it makes her unwom- 
anly. 


—_———_+or——_—_————_- 
THE CLERKS WHO RISE. 

Many clerks continue in subordinate positions all 
their lives, because they are of no special value to 
their employers. If a clerk wishes to rise, he must 
make his services so valuable to the house that they 
can’t afford to do without them. 

It is not enough, in order to acquire this special 
value, to be handy and willing. He must also gain 
such a knowledge of the business as to be master of 
all its details. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley, a rich merchant of Liver- 
pool, began asa clerk on a salary of forty poundsa 
year. His employers were grain merchants, and the 
young man, determined to rise, set about acquiring 
a knowledge of grain. 

The man who had charge of the warehouses of the 
firm prided himself on knowing grain better than 
any one in Liverpool. Finding the clerk anxious to 
learn, the old warehouseman was willing to teach 
him. 

Twice a week, before breakfast, and long before 
office hours, they would go together to the stores and 
ships. “Old Peter,” as he was called, would show 
his pupil samples of various kinds of grain. At first, 
the number bewildered the youth. But perseverance 
enabled him in time to master all the mysteries of 
grain, such as quality, weight, condition and origin. 

Old Peter would take a handful of all sorts of 
grain, English, Irish, Scotch, American, European, 
and spreading them on a table, ask his pupil to tell 
all the characteristics of each sample. 

No one knew of these early lessons, and the em- 
ployers wondered at their clerk’s knowledge of the 
b Cust soon found out that the youth 
knew more about grain than any one in the estab- 
lishment, and consulted him, 
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One day, the firm’s “traveller” and salesman re- 
signed. It was the best position in their employ, and 
they at once promoted young Walinsley to it. His 
superior knowledge of the business justified their 
jumping him over the heads of the other clerks. 

The rise, though a great one, found the youth 
abundantly able to meet its responsibilities. He had 
so trained himself that his employers recognized his 
value. When the term of his clerkship expired, sev- 
eral offers of partnership were made him, one of 
which he accepted. He-rose to wealth and honor, 
because he made himself valuable to his employers. 

LONDON PURPLE. 

The strong reinforcement which the Colorado 
beetle, and all other predatory bugs and worms, 
seem to have received this unusually torrid season, 
has occasioned a prodigious demand for poison, and 
the wholesale druggists are kept pretty busy filling 
orders. Owing to the feeling against Paris green, 
there has been, this season, a diversion in favor of 
London purple, which is really an arsenical prepara- 
tion as much as Paris green, as people will find to 
their sorrow if they are not careful in the use of it. 

London purple is a kind of chloride of arsenic; it 
is really the sedimentary arsenic that is left after 
treating certain aniline dyes, and hence its purple 
tint and name. Hitherto there has been no use for 
it; indeed, it has been worse than useless, and manu- 
facturers have been compelled to carry it out to sea 
and dump it in deep water. 

A year or two ago, some genius conceived the idea 
of utilizing this poisonous refuse as a bug-bane,— 
Paris green having fallen into disrepute,—and as a re- 
sult immense quantities are now imported from Lon- 
don to meet the demand. 

A few spoonfuls stirred up in a bucket of water 
and sprinkled over an apple-tree will, it is said, rid 
the tree of canker-worms in a single night, and it is 
affirmed to be equally effective on the potato-bug. 
Don’t let any one be deceived, however, by suppos- 
ing that London purple is not quite as fatal to human 
life as Paris green. 





+o 


NO FRIENDSHIP AS A JUDGE. 

It took Anglo-Saxon legislation several hundred 
years to express its idea of the administration of jus- 
tice,—an upright, intelligent judge on the bench, 
twelve honest, independent men in the jury-box. 

Of course, such an ideal, when put before a people, 
could not fail to elevate the inferior magistracy. 
Consequently, the English justice of the peace is far 
above the Justice Shallow of Shakespeare’s time. 

He may not be learned, though many are men of 
liberal education, but he is honest and uncompromis- 
ing. An anecdote illustrates the sort of men to be 
found among these magistrates. 

Col. Williams, a country justice of the peace, was 
applied to by a servant for asummons to bring his 
master into court, for striking hi.n. The master, be- 
ing an intimate friend of the justice, on receiving the 
summons treated the affair as a joke, and failed to ap- 
pear. The justice issued a warrant against him, re- 
turnable at six o’clock the next morning. 

At seven, when he came, he found the colonel 
working in his fields. Advancing, he held out his 
hand, laughing. 

“Stand back, sir, this is our court!” exclaimed the 
justice. “Take off your hat.”” 

Then and there the justice tried the case, the mas- 
ter admitting the assault. He was fined and ad- 
judged to pay the costs, and then invited to break- 
fast with the judge. 


+o 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS HORSE. 
Poets, with all their love of nature, and their in- 
sight into its mysteries, often fail to turn their knowl- 
edge to any practical use.. Wordsworth was famous 
for his acquaintance with flower’, with insects and 
birds, and his poems abound in allusions to such of 
their curious habits as common people are apt to 
overlook. But he knew very little about the habits 
of the horse kept in his barn, and could not even 
harness him for driving. A sister, who lived with 
him, noted for her practical habits and her lack of 
appreciation of poetry, used to supply his deficiencies. 
One day when he returned from a drive, this sister 
was not at home, and Wordsworth was sorely puzzled. 
But the poet managed to unloose the horse from the 
carriage, and, proud of the achievement, went into 
the house, leaving him unfastened. The horse en- 
joyed his liberty, and strolled over the garden, doing 
much mischief to flowers and vegetables. When the 
sister arrived home, and saw the wrecked condition 
of her favorite garden, she upbraided her brother for 
his carelessness. 
“Why,” exclaimed the poet innocently, “did he 
walk over the beds? I thought he was sensible enough 
to keep in the paths,” 
The sister bit her lips, and wondered how poets 
could be so stupid. 
a —~6>———_—--——— 
A WEALTHY QUEEN. 
A year or two ago the papers reported that an 
American lady had become sole heir to a fortune of 
$20,000,000. It was said that she was the wealthiest 
woman in New England. Many reports have been 
made of the immense wealth of the English Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. But it is now said that Queen Vic- 
toria has the largest income of any lady in the world. 
Prince Albert invested largely in land in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Crystal Palace, and the 
rise in value has created an immense fortune. The 
Queen has an income of nearly $2,000,000 from the 
State; of $200,000 from the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
of $1,000,000 from her own property, making over 
$3,000,000 in all, while her entire expenses, it is said, 
are not over $100,000 a year. 





But she is very prudent and saying, and intends to the liceman and sa‘ 
leave an immense fortune. RY» sir, what eng you got to say about temper- 
+o The policeman Le ome 
SARCASMS OF A JUDGE. “why, , all I’ve got to say is, that I never took a tee- 


When Lord Ellenborough was Chief Justice of 
England, he was pitiless in his severity to lawyers 
who attempted to display eloquence while they lacked 
wit or brains. His sarcasms were as frequent as they | 4 
were terrible. He interrupted one barrister, who, 


found in the large volume of nature,’’ by saying, 
“Pray, on what page, sir?” 
An Irish barrister, beginning a fine figure about an 
eagle, was confused by his lordship’s contemptuous 
look, and lost his way, when the judge commented, 
“I would advise you, sir, to clip your eagle’s wings 
the next time you bring him into court.” 
An ambitious young lawyer, striking a pathetic 
vein, and repeating twice the phrase, “My unfortu- 
nate client, sir,’ was silenced by the remark, “Go 
on, sir; the court is with you so far.” 
A barrister, having wearied the court by a tedious 
plea, was interrupted by adjournment, and said, “I 
shall have the pleasure of addressing the court, then, 
on Friday.” Quick asa flash came the reply, “The 
court will hear you on Friday, but pleasure was out 
of the question long ago.” 
—_— _ os i — 

THOUGHTS FOR “THE FOURTH.” 
Maxcy, a fine American writer and speaker, thus 
presented some years ago a forcible illustration of 
the value of national character: 
The loss of a firm national character, or the degra- 
dation of a nation’s honor, is the inevitable prelude 
to her destruction. Behold the once proud fabric of 
a Roman empire,—an — carrying its arts and 
arms into every part of the Eastern continent; the 
monarchs of mighty kingdoms oe at the wheels 
of her triumphal chariots; her eagle waving over the 
ruins of desolated countries. Where is her splendor, 
her wealth, her power, her glory? Extinguished for 
ever. Her mouldering temples, the mournful ves- 
tiges of her former grandeur, afford a shelter to her 
muttering monks. here are her statesmen, her 
sages, her philosophers, her orators, her generals? 
Go to their solitary tombs, and inquire. She lost her 
national character, and her destruction followed. 
The ramparts of her national pride were broken 
down, and Vandalism desolated her classic fields. 
Citizens will lose their respect and confidence in 
our government, if it does not extend over them the 
shield of an honorable national character. Corrup- 
tion will creep in, and sharpen — animosity. 
Ambitious leaders will seize upon the favorable mo- 
ment. 


Webster, in one of his glowing orations, thus coun- 
sels adherence to the principles of the fathers of the 
republic: 


This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign 
institutions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are 
ours; ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to trans- 
mit. Generations past, and generations to come, 
hold us responsible for this sacred trust. Our fath- 
ers, from behind, admonish us, with their, anxious 
eat voices, posterity calls out to us, from the 
yosom of the future; the world turns hither its solic- 
itous eyes,—all, all conjure us to act wisely and faith- 
fully in the relation which we sustain. We can 
never, indeed, pay the debt which is upon us; but by 
virtue, by morality, by religion, by the cultivation of 
every good principle and every good habit, we may 
hope to enjoy the blessing, through our day, and to 
leave it unimpaired to our children. 


en 

BORE IT TOO PATIENTLY. 
There isa point where forbearance ceases to bea 
virtue, and it is curions that a looker-on sometimes 
comes to that point sooner than the sufferer himself. 
A writer in the Ledger relates this case of misplaced 
mildness: ; 


Gen. Sir John Newland, just home from India, 

where ba, had been fighting himself into well-merited 

fame, called upon ne friend and sehool- 

mate, Sir Robert Walpole, at 2» moment when his 

=—- was shaving him. A hearty hand-shake, and 
en,— 

“Sit down, Jack, until I am shaved, and then I 

want to hear’ you talk.’ 

The general sat down and picked up a paper, and 

re went on. Presently said Sir Robert, 

mildly,— 

“George, you have cut me.” 

And then he asked a question of his visitor. While 

Newland was responding, said Walpole again, and as 

mildly.as before,— 

“George, you are cutting me!”’ 

Then he bade his friend to proceed, and in less than 
a minute, the plaintive, martyr-like strain came once 
more,— 

“Mercy, George! you cut me!” 

And yet the servant would have shaved on, as 
calmly contemptuous as though he had been trim- 
ming the whiskers of a cat, but Sir John, in a rage, 
started to his feet, and putting his hard, heavy fist 
close under the fellow’s nose, he exclaimed,— 

“Look here, you unmannerly grabber! your mas- 
ter may be able to bear this sort of thing, but J can’t! 
If you cut him again, or scratch him, I’ll knock you 
down!” 

Sir Robert was not cut again. 


ancl arene 
MELIKOFF’S TACT. 


Few things in life are more difficult to learn than 
the art of telling bad news gently and wisely: 


According to a Russian journal, Count Melikoff 
took an vo gone way of informing the Czar that an 
attack had been made upon his own life, so as to 
avoid alarming his Majesty. 

As soon as the would-be assassin had been lodged 
in prison, the dictator went to the Winter Palace and 
asked an interview with his sovereign. As he had 
= recently had a long conference with him, the 

Emperor inquired, with some surprise,-— 

ae Melikoff, what fresh tidings dost thou bring 
to m 

“] 8 come, sire, to accuse myself ot a misdeed, 
os 2 at the same time to solicit your*Majesty’s par- 


“What has happened?” 
“T haye committed a highly blamable action. Ina 
word, I have boxed a man’s ears in the public street.”’ 
“Is. that, then, so ay an offence?” 
“That depends, sire, to 2 certain extent, upon how 
your Majesty may please to take it. The only excuse 
I have to offer is that the man had fired at me, which 
circumstance it is also my duty to report to your 
Majesty.” 


A POLICEMAN’S TESTIMONY. 
Anumber of young men were one day sitting round 
the fire in the waiting-room at the Normanton station 
of the Midland railway, England, talking about total 
abstinence societies. Just then a policeman came in 
with a prisoner in handcuffs. 


did not give any opinion. There was also in the room 
Mr, Macdogald, a minister of the Gospel, who, hear- 
ing what the young “i were saying, stepped up to 


totaler to York Castle Serinoct in my life, nor to Wake- 
field House of Correction, either.’’—Canada Paper. 


a > 


“Is anybody waiting on you, miss?” said a polite 
drygoods clerk to a young girl from the country. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the blushing damsel, ae 's my 





soaring in a poetical flight, exclaimed, “This may be 


He listened to the young men’s conversation, but 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course tor women. Special courses 1m French, 
German and Greek. Laboratories, cabinets and art-gallery. 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 a year. 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. --- 78th YEAR 
Cc 7, 1880. For Cireulars ply to 
Miss ANNIE E. Jounson, Principal, Bradford ra Mass 


Billerica Famil uily School for Boys, 


CA, MA 
(B. & L. R joe imiles trom eae ). "Is designed to 
be Home cheat of the very first order in all respects. Call 
at school, or seud for circular. M.C. MiTcHeL., A. M., Prin. 


MeusIC, TEACHERS, send for circular of the six 
weeks’ Summer session of the Ohio Normal Music 
School. In methods of instruction, eminent instructors, 
and in every regard, this school is unrivalled. There are 
several features which make it éxceedingly desiravle to 
teachers. Address N. COE STEWART, Cleveland, Ohio. 














A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates g give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 


COLGATE’S 





CASHMERE BOUQU JE x 
is universally 


ras 


WELCOME CHORUS ! 


A New Song Book for 
High Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 


BY W. S. TILDEN. 
PRICE, $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A grand good. book, of 255 pages, well filled with the best 
Part-Songs, a large collection of Sacred Music for practice, 
and opening ; and closing exercises, also the elements, on a 
new plan. Specimen copies mailed, post free, for $1.00. 





Take with you to the Seashore or the Mountains one of 


Ditson & Co’s splendid volumes of Bound Music. More 
than thirty are published. Some of them are: 

Arthur Sullivan's Vocal Album, $1.00 
Gems of English Song. 68Sengs, . . . . . 2.00 
Gems of German Song. 79Songs, . . . . . 2.00 
Sulhshineof Song. 68Songs,....... . 2.00 
Gems of Strauss. 80 Waltzes,&c., . . . . . 240 
Cluster of Gems. 43 Pieces, . .. . . . . .. 2.00 


Home Circle. Vol. 1. 170 Pieces, . . . . . 2.00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL RECORD, 
which will bring new music every week. $2 per year. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 
cate 


CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 


per 
and trade-mark of COL- 


GATE & CO. on each 
package are a guarantee 

SOAP. Ton rior and uniform 
qual ity. 


_17=STOP ORCANS, | 


a & Oct. C rie boxed and shipped only 897. 

New Pianos $195 to 81600, Before you buy an oe u 
ment be sure to see my midsummer offer, illustrated, 
free, Address Daniel 'F. Beatty, Washington,N m4 


It aets mildly -ou the 
stomach, liver and kid- 
SB neys. For home use, 


packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts., and 2 3-cent 
stamps for postage; 4 packages $1, prepaid. “Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of ees Juniper, Winter-Green, Dande- 
lion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. GEO. W. SWET T, M. D., Proprietor. 


BARLOW'S THE Roi by oy BLUE, 
INDIGO BLUE . Second St., Ptadcbi ia. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
























lara bottle. Made b: 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


12 GRIFFIN'S PATENT SAW BLADES 
GIVEN AWAY! . 


This picture shows a beautiful Bird Cage, which is 
exceedingly rich in design, and is worth from $10 to $15 








when made up neatly. The price of the design is 25 cts. 
To every one purchasing the design we shall for a few 
weeks give with it free 1 dozen Griffin’s Patent Saw 
Blades. We do this simply to make these best of all blades 
more generally known. 

We have received many testimonials from those using 

the Griffin Saw Blades. The following are specimens: 
TREASURY Dep’t, WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1880. 

MEssks. PERRY Mason & Co,:—lI find the Griffin saw 
Blades the best I have ever used. 

Respectfully, c. 8. HOLMES, 
SHARON, Pa., April 21, 1880. 
Perry Mason & Co.: 

Gentlemen—For the enclosed $2.75 please send 1 Gross 
Griffin Blades No. 1 to 6and 1 Gross 7 to 10. The 1 dozen 
we sent me as samples are the best I have ever used. 
When they are known more generally, I am sure the Art 
of Scroll Sawing will receive a great impetus, because 
of their superiority over other blades. I — not be 
without them, if they cost double the 7“ you as 

» Respectfully, $ WILLIAMS 8. 


BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
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; . 
$l to$lOeach. Half Cents 1796, $7.50, “and others. Many other dates 
of above coins wanted. COIN COLLECTOR'S carole a Sage gh ten 
15 Cents. Above Medal, Gold Plated, 15 Cents, or both 21 © 
Three-Cent Stamps taken. A. M. SMITH, 588 Chestnut St. “Pha Pa. 


y The Bankrupt Stock of 100,000 pieces of 











VERY fine sheet music (same as sold in stores 
trom 30 ets, to $1 a piece) will not be ad- 
vertised again, as the sales from cata- 
LAST logues already sent out are immense. ‘To 
induce a wide distribution of the cata- 
logue, and clear out the stock, at once, I 

CHANCE will send the complete catalogue and 4 
sample pieces, Instrumental (over 20 

pages), or 5 sample pieces, Vocal (over 20 

pages),for 10 cts. A silver dime comessafely ina letter, 
or stamps taken. From the catalogue an intending pur- 
chaser can make extensive selections at 2 cts. a piece. 
Neither catalogue nor the sample pieces can be sent with- 
out the 10 cts, remittance, which barely covers expense of 
cking and Portage. Address R. W. SHOPPELL, 
om, 60 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 








eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the ap’ — 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bl ng of SILK 
the Lungs and Irr itation of the T hroat, 5 
ii IT CURES ASTHMA Best in the 

an ooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other WORE? 
cough medicine in the world. Itnever upsets the stomach. For Hand and 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other Machine 
pe cq I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, Sewi 

from infancy to old age. ld by all druggists at one dol- ew ne 





Juvenile Speen ag 


Beantiful illustrated editions of the books which, in the 
languz ages of all enlightened nations, are by the verdict of 
young folks and old folks paaeemecd model books, worthy 
of universil matte ec 4 young peor 

L- Arahienm Nights Hatertainmenis. 

If. Pilgrim’s rogress. By Jonn BUNYAN. 
III. Robinson Crusoe. Ry Daniget De Fox, 

IV. Travels and Surprising Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, and Gulliver” 8 Travels, by Dean 
SwirT. 

Other Books in the series to follow soon. Each in 
one volume, good or large type, illustrated, extra cloth 
bound, green and ebony: 50 cents, and postage 8 cents. 
Catalogue sent free. .Say where you saw this. 

CRICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, Tribune 
Building, New York. 

AGENCIES: — Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, 
Leary & Co.; Cine yy Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian- 
apolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Sa ee Ingham, Clarke 
Toledo, Brown, Eager & Chicago, Alden & 
Chadwick ; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only 
one in a place. 


The New England Conservatory _ 


is the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
School in the world. 
It employ >A FINISHED seventy-five 
Eminent Professors 
has had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 
eaoaneiee 94 nocins om 

canis MUSICAL Bincstion 
att the very lowest aon 


5 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 








amounting to 125hours 

musical im WD ICATION struction, 

withoutex, tra Charen 

Private lessons if desired. Persons who name the pa- 

pamphlet free. E. TOURJEE, Music ee 

PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBU 

Illustrated with 32 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Bes: 

Ferns, Japanese Desins, etc. (Japanese Cover), 

e 64 page Album, 64 page Item Book, 48 

page Comic Album, 40 page Floral Hand 

Book, 32 page Japanese Album, and 800 

Album ein for 33c postpaid. Send Silver or 

An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now oi el- 

ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 

Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 

mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 

like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 

to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. _ 

URES ACLE 

Phy: ene say itisa nasa anand for the Sulphate 

Quinine. we r ne Pag Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 

eS P Pres $1.50 


per in which this advertisement was seen wili receive 
& 100 es Quotations, all for lic. 6 for 60 cts, 
Stamps. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
FEV OUI 
LINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
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FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 


9 
— 


We are the its for these blades in the United 
States. If you @omnot find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 

Sizes from No.1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
$1.25 per gross. 

No, 7 to 10 inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.50 per gross. 

PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 








fellow outside; he wouldn’t come in the store 





ACCENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


How to Keep House, Cook as, Care for Sick, M 
Children, Treat Accidents, utertates Company, and pom os 
Home Beautiful and Happy: 

Endorsed by Clergy, Scholars, and the Press: 

“Valnable and imeoreotite ?r__ ary Dr. WYLIE. 

“Cannot fail to do good. G. WHITTIER. 

“Full of good sense. Spasserennen 

Fine paper, elear type, beautiful bindings, low 
Sells ene Fults oe 

J.C. MeCU 


a. 
jon and terms free. Address 
he Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.GILBERT $ 





STARCH 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
JUNE. 


Bring garlands now for June, 
== earth’s rhythmic tune, 
'o Nature's melody. 


Let myriad anthems rise 
To the soft, sunny skies, 
From flower and shrub and tree. 


Wide fields and shaded dells, 
Beneath June's witching spells, 
Now laugh aloud in glee. 


The green leaf just untwined, 
Flowers in their buds enshrined, 
Bright month, belong to thee, 


When from Parnassus’ green retreat 
The muses seldom strayed, 

And all the seasons at its feet, 
Imperial Jove obeyed; 

June was encrowned in high estate, 

nd in flowery sheen, 

And with its glories, dedicate 

To Juno,—heaven’s proud queen. 


The era, race, and legend, too, 
Have vanished quite away. 

While June still spreads before our view 
Her bright, undimmed array ; 

And though she lightly holds her sheaves 
Of frail and fading flowers, 

No useless fabric Nature weaves 
In June’s warm san and showers. 


The stems that wait for frait and grain 
Feel their green pulses glow 

When June’s warm kisses wake again 
Their current’s bounding flow. 

The fruitage of the Autumn time 
Her dainty blush will wear, 

And with the golden harvest chime, 
June’s fostering love declare. 


Then bring sweet garlands now, 
Twine, twine for June’s fair brow,— 
The wilds with tributes teem. 


Hash not one tone of mirth, 
Forget thy woes, O earth! 
forget each darker dream, 


June sings to her bright throngs 
Illuminated rj. 
By wood and hill and stream. 
ANNIE E. Coie. 


oe 


For the Companion. 
CONQUERED. 

.God makes spiritual opportunities for those 
who are most anxious to avoid them. A recent 
English story tells how the requirements of sim- 
ple courtesy brought a man under Christian 
teaching who had long and resolutely turned his 
back upon it. 

The first lieutenant of one of the Queen’s frig- 
ates, lying in the harbor of Edinbifrgh, had a 
pious sister in the city, who occasionally visited 
him, but whose affection and influence seemed 
powerless to win him from a godless life. She 
felt great anxiety on his account, for, though he 
was true to his official duties, and justly proud of 
the position he had won for himself, he wasa 
profane and passionate man, and a scoffer at 
heart-religion. 

One evening this lady listened to a sermon 
from the late Mr. Brownlow North, one of the 
most remarkable lay-preachers of this generation. 
As she walked home she kept saying to herself, 
“There is the very man who can do my brother 
good.”’ 

The thought dwelt in her mind, and in the 
morning she sent the lieutenant a letter, inquir- 
ing if there would be any objection to Mr, North’s 
preaching on board a line-of-battle ship, and if 
not, could an invitation be extended to him. 

Now it happened that both the captain and the 
chaplain were absent on leave, and the latter hav- 
ing taken a long furlough, no sermon had been 
heard by the crew for nine months. 

The first lieutenant, being in command, must 
waive his own preferences and follow his sense of 
propriety as an officer and a gentleman. He 
could urge no objection, and to refuse, himself, 
what his sister suggested would, to say the least, 
be rude. Reluctantly he consented to invite Mr. 
North, but secretly hoped the preacher’s engage- 
ments would prevent his coming. 

Mr. North, however, sent an appointment for 
the following Sabbath. The lieute.ant was an- 
gry, and explained the situation to his under offi- 
cers, telling them they might go ashore if they 
chose, but for himself he should be obliged in 
courtesy to stay and “‘hear the ranter through.”’ 

The appointed day came, and at the hour of 
regulation service Mr. North mounted a little 
platform on the main deck between two guns, 
and preached from the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. His manner of speaking, and his whole 
demeanor, gained him a hearing at once. 
Many who would have paid no attention to a 
‘minister’ were taken and held by the familiar 
address of the plain layman. He had no “‘pulpit 
ways” about him. 

The lieutenant, who had fortified himself with 
“grog,” and was doing his best not to listen, in 
spite of everything, fell under the spell of the ser- 
mon. He followed the speaker till he described 
the prodigal returning ‘‘a great way off,’”’ and 
then remorse touched him and took away all his 
resistance. Memories of early godly lessons, long 
despised or forgotten, rushed upon him like a 
flood. He had left his Father's house. He was 
yet a great way off, but he was coming back. 

He could not wait till Mr. North had done be- 
fore he arose and confessed his new purpose. 

The scene that followed left uo need to apply 





the sermon. -The lieutenant knelt in prayer on 
the deck, with Mr. North, and when the service 
closed the influence of the first officer on that 
man-of-war was as decided for Christ as it had 
been against Him. 

The band-master soon followed his example, 
and the reformation spread through the ship, 
touching officers and men, until prayer-meetings 
and Bible-readings became a daily exercise, and 
turned the place of profanity and coarse jesting 
into a place of praise. 

The above is one more of the many thousand 
recorded triumphs of the “‘pearl of parables.” 


———+o>—___——_ 


NOT A TAX-PAYER. 

A majority of men are disinclined to welcome 
the visits of the tax-collector. Every year, a 
number of the rich inhabitants of certain cities 
go in the early spring to the country to escape 
paying the city’s taxes. Such unpatriotic people 
argue much like the hero of a story told by the 
New Orleans Picayune: 


Bill Smedley was resting his left foot on the 
top of a beer-keg in front of a saloon in Butte 
City, Montana Territory, the last time I saw him. 
On his bent left knee he rested an elbow, thereby 
arranging his arm so as to support his chin, which 
was supported by his hand. His clothes were 
well worn, and here and there a rent. 
His hair stuck out through a hole in the crown 
of his hat, while the great toe of his right foot 
- forth, ruddy and cheerful, from the boot. 
is thoughts were in dreamland. Bill had ex- 

rienced the ups and downs of Western life; had 
m rich and poor by turns, and now was very 
poor. 
He had grown philosophic, and looked at things 
in a way different from what he had in his youth, 
when life’s pathway smiled to him and seemed 
rose-garlanded. 

“Bill, been looking for you,’’ said the tax-col- 
lector, coming up. 
There was no response. 
“Bill!” 

‘“Well?” 

**Want to collect your tax.” 

**Haint no property.” 

‘*T mean your poll-tax.”’ 

*Don’t own your pole.”’ 

“A poll-tax is a tax on yourself, you know.” 
*T aint no property.” 

“But the county court levied this tax on you.” 
‘Didn’t authorize ’em to levy any tax on me.”’ 
“The law does, thongh.”’ 

‘‘What if it does? S’pose I’m goin’ ter pay for 
breathin’ the air?’ 
“Still, you are one of us; you live here.” 

“TI didn’t bring myself into the world.” 
“You exercise the privileges of a citizen; you 
vote.” 
‘Don’t’ want to vote if you charge for it.” 
‘Don’t you want a voice in the selection of 
officers? 
“No; if there was no officers, you wouldn't 
be here consumin’ my time.”’ 
“There are other county expenses, paupers, 
and so on. If you were to die without means, 
you would want us to bury you?” 
**No, you needn’t.”’ 

“T will levy on your property,” said the officer, 
growing impatient; “I will hunt it up.” 
“Tll help you; I want to see some of my prop- 
erty.” 
The officer moved on rather abruptly, while 
Bill continued, as if musing,— 
“Let them fellers have their way, an’ they’d 
make lifea burden. Wanttoassess my existence; 
want to charge me for enjoyin’ the bright sun- 
shine; ask me to pay for beholdin’ the beautiful 
landscape; charge me for lookin’ at the grass 
grow and the roses unfoldin’; charge me for 
watchin’ the birds fly, and one cloud chase 
t’other.”’ 
The eyes continued to blink dreamily. The 
footfalls of the tax-collector grew absenter and 
absenter. 


He repeated,— 


A SAD HISTORY. 

A short time ago, says a writer from Kenyon, 
Minn., a respectable farmer in our neighborhood 
became uneasy about his gun, which was fastened 
to the ceiling of one of his rooms; he told his boy 
to go to the barn and bring him some large spikes 
which he would find there,—intending to fasten 
the gun up more securely. The boy brought the 
spikes, and the farmer, taking the gun from its 
resting-place, stood it up against a door-post near 
by. 

He walked across the room, and noticing that 
the gun shook a little as he walked, he moved it 
again in order to make it safer. But the gun fell 
to the floor suddenly, and in falling discharged 
its contents through an adjoining bedroom door. 

A step-daughter of his was standing in this 
bedroom. She at once came staggering into the 
other room, saying, “Oh, I’m shot!’’ She died 
almost instantly. ° 

The sad event, and*the sudden going out of 
this young life, just as it was budding into prom- 
ise of useful womanhood, have cast a gloom over 
all the surrounding neighborhood; and have 
caused many to recall an incident which is con- 
nected with the gisl’s early childhood, and which 
may be of interest to some who are not so accus- 
tomed to hear of the perils of pioneers as we are, 
who have lately looked upon the faces of the 
vengeful Indian chiefs, who burned our homes 
and pillaged our towns. 

It seems that this girl was about two years old 
at the time of the Indian massacre in Minnesota, 


herself, with this little daughter 
babe, in a wood near their home. 


yells, as they danced and 
their terrible work 





too might die. 





and was remarkably saved from the perils of that 
time, to die in an hour of apparent safety. Her 
father, with other relatives, was murdered’ by 
the Indians; while her mother sought safety for 
and a nursing 


merry over 


baby died from starvation, and she cov- 
ered its body with leaves, and crawled with the 
nog 2 se in her arms back to their old home, 


But some soldiers found them there, and 
brought them to friends in another part of the 
State, where the lady met a brother of her late 
husband, whose wife and children had also met 
death at the hands of the red men. 


When time had blunted the wounds of each, he 
came to take charge of her fatherless little one, 
as her second father, and mourns with sincerest 
grief the loss of the girl who met such an un- 
timely and unintentional death at his hands. 


——_+e_____ 


For the Companion. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Pathrick an’ Bridget, just shtep till the door; 
Faith! seed ye ever the loike soight before? 
Flags all a-flyin’ from windy an’ roof, 

Horses decked wid ’em from torelock to hoof; 
All the small childer a-poppin’ off cracks— 

Troth, but they sound loike shillelahs’ bould whacks! 
Shpake up, swate Biddy, an’ answer me, Pat; 

Seed yez in Kerry the loike of all that? 

“Phat is the row ?” to a shpalpeen, sez I, 

“Dade thin’,” sez he, “‘it’s the Foorth uv July !” 

Thin I drawed in from the windy me head, 

Not wan word wiser for all that he said; 

Long kem a leddy, so shmoilin’ an’ gay, 

Troth, I spakes oop till hersilf wid me say; 

“Plaze, mem,” I axed her, “what manes the parade? 
Whoy is the racket an’ blatherin’ made ? 

Who’s been a foightin,’ an’ what was the row? 

Shtop a bit, leddy, an’ tell me thrue, now;” 

Faith, she looks oop wid the shmoile in her eye, 
“They're sillybratin’ the Foorth uv July!” 


What a gossoon wuz this Foorth uv July! 

Who was the cratur, an’ whin did he die? 

Whist! Biddy, darlint, an’ hear the band play! 
See the lads steppin’ so frisky an’ gay! 

Bould sojer laddies in all their galore, 

Troth, but there’s music and dhrums to the fore! 
Flags all a-fiyin’ an’ powdher ablaze— 

Thrue for yez, Biddy, these folk have quare ways. 
Sure, thin, St. Pathrick was betther, sez I, 

A dale betther mon, nur the Foorth uv July. 





—_——~<@>— 


MR. BLAINE AS A TEACHER. 

A reporter of the Philadelphia Times recently 
interviewed Mr. Israel Williams, a blind man and 
a monitor in the blind institution of that city. 
The interviewer wished to learn something of 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, who was formerly a 
teacher in the institution. The following is con- 
densed from Mr. Williams’ narrative, as given in 
his own words: 


“T cannot tell you how he looked,”’ he smilingly 
said to a visitor the other day, “for I never saw 
him; but he wasa hearty, vigorous, loud-spoken, 
enthusiastic, high-spirited young man. 
“One of his most prominent characteristics was 
romptness. He was never ill-natured or severe, 
Bat he was prompt, and expected every one else 
to be. 
“His wife, Mrs. Blaine, was one of our teach- 
ers at the same time, and they had a little boy 
named Stanley, whom I remember very well. 
‘Mr. Blaine was a great reader, and he was 
very fond of reading to as out of school hours, 
and we were very fond of listening tohim. He 
was a splendid reader. 


and Prescott. Healsoliked very much to take 
us out around the city and explain things to us 
and tell us how they looked. 

‘‘He would organize little parties for these ex- 
cursions, as many as he could well manage, tak- 
ing one set one day, and a different set the next, 
and so on. 


gebra, geometry, natural philosophy, rhetoric, 
etc., and Mrs. Blaine had the next lower grade. 
I was in several of his classes. 

‘J remember once when he had a good deal of 
fun with me. He gave me a proposition in geom- 
try and I missed it, you know. It was easy 
enough, but I missed it, and Mr. Blaine and the 
class had a good deal of fun with me, 

‘‘He never let anything stand in his way. Of 
course we couldn’t see, and once Mr. Blaine 
wanted a raised diagram in the geometry class, 
which he did not have, so he took out his pocket- 
knife, saying, ‘Everything must give way to 
knowledge,’ and cut a diagram in one of the 
settees. 

“Another thing which Mr. Blaine instituted 
here which afforded us a good deal of fun wasa 
spelling-school. 

‘Three evenings in the week we had readings, 
and there was an interval of about fifteen min- 
utes between the close of the readings and pray- 


ers. 

‘This interval Mr. Blaine filled with the spell- 
ing-school, when we would choose sides and spell 
each other off. Sometimes he would take part 
in the spelling, and Mr, Wood, now the organist 
of St. Stephen’s Church, who was the most ad- 
vanced pupil, would give out the words. We 
used to have a good deal of fun in the spelling- 
school. 

“I don’t know exactly when Mr. Blaine came 
here, but Iam pretty sure it was in 1851. Iknow 
he left in the fall of 1854. We were very sorry 
when he went, for he was very much admired by 
all the pupils. 
of the 


gress.”” 
———-— ~@>- 


John B. Gough, in the course of his lecturing 
life, has found himself in some tight places; but 
his wit never failed to bring him out safely: 


An amusing story is told of him when he went 
to Oxford, England, to address the students on 
temperance. The students sent word to Mr. 
Gough that they ‘“‘would not have any temper- 
ance,” and advised him not to persist in lectur- 
ing, but. he went to the hall, For twenty min- 
utes, he spoke in pantomime amid the deafening 
cat-calls of the boys. 

Finally he step forward, demanded British 
fair play, and offered to whip every one of the 
five hundred students ly. This offer was 
loudly cheered, and promptly accepted, and a big 


The woman spent nine weeks in her solitary | six-foot athlete was sent upon the . Gough, 
hidi living. upon, berries, nuts, and roots | who is a little man, backed off as the big fellow 
which she could gather near by. A of this approached him, and ined,— 
time the were within sight of ‘My f you ently misunderstand me. 
her, and so near that she could hear their songs | This is to be an intell contest, not a prize- 


fight.”’ 

e students cheered again at this evidence of 
the American’s shrewdness, and ordered debate 
to proceed. The college lad was, therefore, 
obliged to discuss with the a champion. 
He was at a disadvantage, but he quoted 





“His favorite authors were Wasltington Irving | ? 


‘He taught the advanced arithmetic class, al- P 


He left here to become the editor 
ennebec Journal, and after that_we did 
not hear much from him until he got into Con- 


MR. GOUGH AND THE OXFORD BOYS. 











ture, and reminded the plucky lecturer that it 
was one of the Apostles who wrote to ‘Timothy— 
& young man, too, like themselves—to take a lit- 
tle wine for the stomach’s sake, and for his other 
infirmities. The lads shouted vociferously at this. 
Gough slowly examined the six-footer from top 
to toe, and then said, ‘‘My friends, look at this 
athlete, this fellow with muscles like steel, who 
can wield the club of Hercules, who can bend 
an English yeoman’s bow, who could knock down 
an ox with the blow of a hammer. He is the per- 
sonification of health and strength, but he thinks 
he needs a little wine for his stomach’s sake!’’ 
Gough’s inimitable manner of saying this had 
a tremendous effect. The students fairly yelled 
with delight, and their defeated champion re- 
treated. 

Another was sent up. He was the intellectual 
giant of his class, in contradistinction to the six- 
footer. He, with much self-confidence, made a 
finished argument for liquor-drinking, based on 
Christ’s changing the water into wine at the wed- 
ding feast. His comrades cheered him to the 
echo, and thought his argument unanswerable, 
and Gough was chaffed for his defeat. 

“Young men,” said he, solemnly, “I admit 
that your champion has forestalled me. He has 
said to me just what I came here to charge you 
to do—Drink all the wine you can find that is 
made entirely out of water.” 





—@p-_- -—- ———_- 

HADN’T ANY OPINION. 
One who ventures to be too positive deserves 
his mortification if he is proved to be wrong; but 
that need not spoil him for answering civil ques- 
tions, as it did an old Lake Huron sailor whom 
the Detroit Free Press mentions: 


The other day a woman was looking around 
the ferry dock as if in search of some one she 
knew, and she finally accosted an old lake cap- 
tain with the query,— 

“Sir, are you a sailor?’ 

“T have sailed,’’ he replied. 

“There has been a great gale on the lakes.”’ 
‘‘Maybe there has. I know there has been one 
on land.” : 

**You see, I have a son on a schooner.”’ 

“Yes, maybe you have.” 

“And I’m afraid he was ong in the storm.” 

“If you have a son on a schooner, and the 
schooner was out in the storm, it is likely your 
son was out too.” 

‘Do you think there was any danger?” 

‘TI can’t really say.”’ 

“But it blew terribly hard.” 

“Perhaps it did, madam; but as I was playing 
checkers most of the time, I can’t say how hard 
it blew.” 

“If the schooner went down, my son went down, 
too, didn’t he?” 

“Maybe so and maybe not. I wouldn’t like to 
give an opinion about that. Some sons go down 
with schooners and some don’t.”’ 

“You haven’t heard that the Daisy was lost, 
have you?” 

“IT shouldn’t like to say I had or hadn’t, but I 
robably haven’t.’’ 

od hear by to-morrow .if she had, wouldn’t 


“You might and you might not.” 

When she had gone, an acquaintance, who had 
overheard the conversation asked the captain 
why he did not give direct answers. The old 
on drew himself up an inch or two and re- 
ied,— 

“Twenty-eight years ago I had an opinion to 
advance on almost any subject. One night the 
mate of my bark said that we were running her 
ashore on Long Point. I stuck to it that it was 
only a fog bank. In fifteen minutes she was high 
and dry, and I was $18,000 ont of pocket. Since 
then what I do know I keep to hedge on, and 
what I don’t know I keep locked up.” 





Sale SSeS 
WASHINGTON’S LAST ILLNESS. 
The following account of Gen. Washington’s 
illness and death, concerning the manner of which 
so much has been recently said and written, pos- 
sesses a peculiar value. It is taken from an old 
book, “‘Ewell’s Medical Companion,” published 
in 1807, and dedicated by the author, “James 
Ewell,” to “Mr. Jefferson:”’ 


On the afternoon of the 13th of December, 1799, 
riding out to one of his farms, he was caught in a 
driving rain, which, soon turning into a snow- 
storm, deposited a considerable quantity of snow 
betwixt his cravat and neck. Long accustomed 
to brave the inclemencies of the weather, he paid 
no regard to this circumstance; but havin 

brushed off the snow on his return, he sup | 
and went to bed as usual. Sometime before day, 
he was awakened with the sore throat and difficult 
breathing which constitute quinsy. A faithful 
domestic, who always carried a lancet, was called 
up and bled him, but without affording any re- 


ef. 

About daybreak, my near relative and honored 
aes oy Dr. James Craik, of Alexandria, the 
nseparable friend and physician of Washington, 
was sent for, who reached Mount Vernon about 
ten o'clock. Alarmed at the General’s sym 
toms, he communicated his fears to Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who immediately despatched servants for 
Doctors Dick and Brown. Nothing was omitted 
that human ingenuity and skill could do for a 
life so dear, but all in vain. It appeared in the 
result, as the illustrious sufferer previously de- 
clared that his hour was come. 

To oblige Mrs. Washington, he continued to 
take medicines offered him, till the inflammation 
and swelling obstructed the power of swallowing; 
when he undressed himself and went to bed, as 
he said, ‘‘to die.”” About half an hour before he 
died, he desired his friends to leave him, that he 
might spend his last moments-with God. Thus, 
after filling up life with glorious toils, he went to 
rest, “in a good old age ladened with riches and 
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A COACHMAN’S TRANSLATION. 


A gentleman and his daughter staying at X——, 
having received an invitation to a party a short 
distance off, sent to the railway station and or- 
dered a fly to be at their residence at 8 P. M. the 
nextday. The follo morning at 8 o’clock a fly 
arrived. When asked his business, the driver said 
he had come, according toorder, at 8 P.M. ‘‘Well, 
what do you suppose ‘8 P. M. means, then?” 
“Why, eight punctual, mind,” was the reply. 
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qe We took it down the minute they were past, | 
L3 and brought it into the house. 
a= “We can’t put it up again. What shall we do?” 








said Martie, gloomily. 
by twice more.”’ 

“It won’t do not to have a flag,” said Tom. 
There wasn’t time to gather more squawberries. 

“Try some red chalk,’’ said father. 

So we chalked the faded stripes all over. It 
was a dull kind of red, but it was better than 
nothing. 

Father had been at work two or three hours 
trying to make some crackers with brown paper 
and a little powder and some paste. He tried 
one of them, and it went off as loud as a real fire- 
cracker. 


“The cars have got to go 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTAIN FRANK. 
“Hip, hip, hurrah, for Fourth of July! 
Now give three cheers, I say; 
Even a boy can do as he likes 
On Independence Day!’ 














As Captain Frank addressed his “men,” 


So we built a fort under the flag. We turned a 
barrel upside down, and then covered it with turf 
and piled turf on top, leaving a little hollow in 
the middle that we filled with fire-crackers. 
Father made a fuse, and when the cars came in 
sight next time we lighted it. 

They went off at exactly the right minute. The 
passengers cheered and shook their handker- 
chiefs out the windows, and the engineer saluted 
us with a shrill whistle, and the conductor threw 
out to us a big long bundle of something wrapped 
in paper. 

When they were gone we opened it, and there 
were four nice flags, such as you can buy at the 
stores, that the red won’t fade out of, you know! 

Joy ALLISON, 








The drums began to beat, 
And older folk from sleep were roused 
By the sound of hurrying feet. 


A piercing trumpet-blast awoke 
The echoes near and far, 

And the boys replied with cheer on cheer, 
“Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!’ 


“T tell you what itis! J’m going to play ‘An- 
tiques and Horribles’ Fourth of July—novw!’’ 
Parker brought his hand down on the table as if 


For the Companion. 
ONE FOURTH OF JULY PROCESSION. 


Then led by Captain Frank, away 
They marched at early morn 

To the stirring strains of fife and drum, 
Of trumpet and tin horn, 


To the meadow where their tent was pitched! 
But what they did all day, 

From sunshine till the stars were out, 
None but a boy can say! 


We only know that Captain Frank 
Was the forlornest sight 

Our eyes had ever yet beheld, 
When he came home at night! 


His soldier-cap was torn to shreds, 
His trumpet and tin horn 

Were broken, and his epaulettes 
Were missing! Al) forlorn 





He stood before us,—hungry, cross, 
And tired as he could be; 

The very dirtiest little tramp 
That ever you did see! 


Poor little laddie! In a bath 

We washed the “tired” away; 
And as I left him safe in bed, 

At last, I heard him say, 
“Oh dear, oh dear, is this the end 


Of In-de-pen-dence Day?” M. M. 
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For the Companion. 
OUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 

It’s easy enough to celebrate the Fourth where 
there are flags, and torpedoes, and pistols, and 
crackers, to make it out of. But we were away 
out on the prairie. 

There was only one little log house within a 
mile, iad there wasn’t a store within ten. If 
there had been, we hadn’t anymoney. It took 
every cent we could rake and scrape to get the 
new farm a-going. 

We were determined to celebrate, neverthe- 
less. 

“We must have a flag,’’ said Martie. 

**We can make one,”’ said Joe. 

Mother gave us half of an old pillow case for 
the white stripes, and some cambric that used 
to be the lining of her dress for the blue. But 
she hadn’t any red that would do at all. 

We didn’t know what to do for red, for 
awhile. At last Joe had a bright thought. 

“Squawberries!’’ said he. 

It seems as if the squawberries were just 
made for children to color with. They are good 
for nothing else, that I ever heard of, and they 
are so juicy, and make such a bright color, 
thought does fade. 

We began right off to gather squawberries. 
Mother gave us more white cloth, and we col- 
ored it, and then Joe and Martie made the flags. 

When the Fourth came, we got up early and 
fastened our flag to a pole and set it up in the 
front yard. 

The railroad runs only a little way from our 
front door. Weseethecars go by three or four 
times.a day, and if we are awake, often hear 


them thunder past in the night. 
When we had got the flag staff fixed firmly in 


the ground, and the stars and stripes were wav- 
ing, we ran to the back garden and got each a 
trumpet from off the pumpkin, vines, and Tom 
got his drum. It was an old tin pail, but it was 
shaped pretty much like a dram, and he had 
fixed a strap to hang it over his shoulder, and he 
can drum equal to a reguiar army drummer—that 
boy can. Then we were ready for the cars. 

We stood in a row under the flag as they came 
near. Jo and Martie and I tooted on our trum- 
pets, and Tom drummed. The passengers threw 
up the windows of the car to look ont, and waved 
their handkerchiefs, and looked real pleased. 

When they were gone, we took the flag and 
walked round in a procession, carrying it, and 
tooting and drumming till we were tired. Then 
we carried it into the house till noon, because no 
train would pass till then, and the red stripes 
were beginning to fade already. 

At half-past eleven we put it out again. The 
sun was hot, and the red stripes had got pretty 
faded, and the passengers, though they waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs just the same, 
laughed a good deal, and one of them shouted 
out, “Three cheers for the ——, white and bluel’’ 
putting a whistle in place of the word red, and 
another called out, ‘Touch her up again! Give 
her another coat of paint, little chaps!” 

We were awful mortified. - 





his mind was made up. 

year-old Ted, with big eyes. 
dress up, Teddie dear, in a lot of old things—oh, 
just the awfullest we can find. 
Parkie, ‘just too splendid for anything!’”’ 


Nan gave a spin in the middle of the floor—till a 
sudden thought brought her to a stand-still. ‘But 


bing away for dear lite on the little brass cannon. 


wish she was theirs.” 


‘“‘What’s ‘teeks and horwables’?”’ asked“four- 
*O you goose!” laughed Nannie. “It’s to}, 
It’ll be elegant, 
And 
mother won’t let us, you know, Park.”’ 


“Oh yes, she will,’’ said Parker, carelessly, rub- 


‘‘At any rate, you can tease, and I'll tease, and 
we'll get grandma to beg for us, and then we can 





do anything, Nan Welles.” 


***Twouldn’t be polite, would it?’ said Nan, 
only half-convinced, ‘‘to make fun of old folks 
before grandma?” 

“Oh pshaw! she won’t care,”’ said Park- 
er. “She’s a gay grandma, now I tell 
you. All the boys say so. They all 


‘Well, she isn’t,’ cried Nan. 
“She’s just our ownty, downty 
grandma, and no one’s else’s.”’ 

“Onty, tonty danma,”’ 
echoed Ted, in great 
satisfaction. 

Now grandma 
was on the oth- 
er side of the 
door dur- 
ing all 


con- 
versa- 
tion, but 
somehow 
she heard a 
* good-sized piece 
of it, and she made 
up her mind what 
she'd do! So she sewed 
and she ripped very vigor- 
ously for the next two or 
three days, puckering up an old 
gown here, and letting down an old 
cloak there, furbishing old bonnets 
with all sorts of trimming that looked 
queerly enough on them, and making her 
room look, in Mr. Welles’ words, who looked 
in one day in the midst of it all, ‘just like a 
cat's nest, for all the world, mother!”’ 

“You'll see,” said grandma, with a wise nod of 
her head, and stitching away faster than ever. 
“The children must have their fun, and this is 
about as harmless a way of giving it to ’em as 
any I know.” 

‘*May I be there to see,”’ said Mr. Welles, clos- 
ing the door with a laugh. 

**You’ll see enough, I guess,” retorted grand- 
ma, “before you get through the Fourth.” 

On the evening of the third of July grandma 
rapped on the supper-table to enforce attention. 

Every eye was turned to her face. Even Ted 
stopped teasing her for more jam, and paused to 
hear, with his spoon midway in air. 

“Hem—hem,” began grandma; ‘‘to-morrow’s 
the Fourth of July.” 

Nannie gave a happy little wriggle in her chair, 
while Parker so far forgot himself as to indulge 
in a “hurrah!” 

“JT want you to get together all the boys you 
know,” snid grandma, solemnly turning to 





body!’’ cried Ted, forgetting jam and 
everything else in his fear of being left 
out, 


er!’ said grandma, beaming 
at him over her spectacles. 


hugely delighted. “I'll 
bring mommy ail 
by herself, I 
will!” 


we do? 
Oh, 





Parker, ‘‘And you, Nan, can bring all the girls J 
you know, and’— 
‘And me, too; oh, I want to bring some- 






































































‘Well, you may bring—moth- 


“J will,” cried Ted, 


“What'll 





what 
do you 
want us 
for?” cried 
both the other 
children at once. 
“Say, grandma?’ 
“You'll see,’ cried 
grandma. ‘“To-morrow’s 
time enough to know. Come 
at six o'clock to-morrow 
morning, up the back stairs, to 
my room; I’ve got something to 
show you.” 
“Oh, what fun!” cried Parker, taking 
hold of Nannie’s hands for a whirl. ‘We'll 
be on hand, grandma, don’t you fear.” 
At just fifteen minutes of six on the Fourth of 
July, exactly seventeen boys, headed by Parker, 
and eleven girls, led by Nannie, followed by Ted 
tugging hold of one end of his mother’s big 
apron, filed up the stairs, and presented them- 
selves at grandma’s door. 
‘‘Mercy!”’ she ejaculated, when she opened the 
door and saw the troop. “Well, come right in; 
I guess I’ve got enough. Now, says I’’—then 
the door shut with a bang. 
In just half an hour a motley procession of lit- 
tle old men and antiquated women stepped out 
of grandma’s room, and proceeded solemnly 
down the stairs. 
Old Revolutionary heroes, with powdered hair 
and cocked hats; little old women with waists up 
under their armpits, and immense work-bags on 
their arms, with great big peaked bonnets, and 
queer little pointed shoes that kept tumbling 
them over at every third step; long trains of 
white cotton cloth flowing gloriously after them; 
while the boys had all they could do to look after 
the long swords and high top boots, that were all 
they could very well manage. Everything that 
could be tied on, or sewed on, or pinned on, 
stuck out and waved to the breeze, and added to 
the general grotesqueness. 
“We aint really old,” said Ted, peeping out 
from a big old hat that had settled down hope- 
lessly over his left eye. “Only danma says we 
are ‘teek and howible!’’’ 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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THE new pair of shoes came home for little 
five-year-old. He tried them on, and finding 
that his feet were in very close quarters, ex- 
claimed, “Oh my! they are so tight I can’t wink 
my toes.”’ 

“Mamma, what are twins made for?’ Her 
precocions brother replied, ‘So that cannibals 
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PATRIOTIC AND HISTORICAL PUZZLES, 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A Roman family my frst will name, 
Of whom lived one still praised and known to fame; 
And when George Washington his caution showed, 
This Roman’s name on him was well towed. 
My second urged our nation boldly on 
To break from British rule and stand alone. 
My third the States declared themselves to be 
se age thenceforth from English bondage 
ree, 
My fourth when sounded out both loud and deep, 
Calls every soldier of my fifth from sleep. 
My sixth a British admiral known to fame, 
My next may future good or ill proclaim. 
To be my eighth we every one were bound, 
My ninth a British general is found. 
My tenth is symbolled when our fiag is flung 
Wide to the breeze, and in my eleventh, sung. 
My last, which held us in this awful fix, 
as broken from our necks in ’76! 


My initials, a day of rejoicing and noise, 
Is hailed with delight both by girls and by boys. 
finals our reason for gladness will show, 
The result of the war, and the end of our woe. 
- S. FoR 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
@rececce 
oGecee 
coerce 
ce @ee 
oce eee 
e@sees 
@ecccve 
Across. 


RPeeveevee 


1, Peevish. 2. A man’s name. 
3. To shiver. 4. Scatters. 
5. Shown. 6. A harsh,creaking sound. 


7. Part of a vessel. 

Diagonals, read from left to right, show what 
our forefathers fought for; read from right to left, 
what they gained. CousIN FRANK. 

3. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Fill the blanks so that the endings of the lines 
of each verse will rhyme. 


*Twas the Fourth of July and the children 
were —— 

With cracker and banner, torpedo and ——; 

Jack marched with his gun, and Tom strut- 


ted— 
With his drum, end the puppy dog joined in the 


The girls were ali gay in their red, white and ——; 
For daughters and sisters are patriots ——; 
They waved and they cheered—that is what girls 


can ——. 
Vile the @ulls were péraded in pretty —. 


Fred sported a sword and delighted to —, 

A proud little captain as ever you ——; 

The girls thought it grand, and the boys cried ““——!” 
For noise was in order, and fun was the ——. 


And then came the dinner of cookies and — , 
When heroes were toasted and braves made —; 
The girls sang a song and were cheered to the ——; 
as ever so charming a Fourth of ——! 


The sun set at last when the fireworks could —., 
In wonderful shapes shooting up and ——; 
But nothing we know of forever will ——, 
And the dark settled down on the glorious —. 

E. L. E. 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





1, Why 


oe gue 
y's toothache? 3. hada is Lucy’s flag like the book 
8 


is Frank’s worn-out drum like the hu 
2. Why is Albert’s mock gun like the 


she is reading? 4. Why is George blowing his trum- 
pet like Jack Frost thickening the ice on the pond? 
Conundrums, 

Ror: eee the schoolboy who is often flogged be 
considered more proficient than the one who escapes? 
He’s the smarter of the two. 

Why is a Zulu belle like a prophet of old? Becanse 
she has not much on ’er in her own country. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. National Conventions for inating a President 
and Vice-President: Princeton, Livingston, Madison, 
bar gage oe Silas Deane, Davenport, finances. 

pe—gap. 
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(The king was Ulysses.) 








may eat philopenns.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
ST. VITUS’ DANCE. 

This disease is sometimes described as “insanity of 
the muscles.”’ In its worst form it is very distressing, 
and often fatal. 

At first there may be only a twitching of the eye- 
lids, or the muscles of the face; but at length, for 
days together, or until the person, utterly worn out 
is relieved by death, the limbs are fearfully con- 
vulsed, being dashed perhaps against the bed-post 
with tremendous force; or the body is suddenly 
forced upwards to its extremest tension, and as sud- 
denly thrown in the opposite direction; or the head 
is rolled from side to side incessantly. A strong 
linen bed covering will be completely destroyed by 
the violent movements ina single day. The body be- 
comes bruised and excoriated from head to foot. 

It most frequently attacks children of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. Says William Smith, Esq., Fel- 
low of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
London, “I consider the disease one of increased 
nervous action, deriving its source directly from too 
much stimulation of the nervous System and the 
brain especially.”’ 

During childhood the great object aimed at by nat- 
ure to overcome the disease is nutrition and growth. 
Play, pure air, good food, and freedom from mental 
excitement, are what the child should have at the ex- 
pense of everything else. 

In case a child shows incipient chorea, let all at- 
tempts to excite its intellect or its sensibilities be 
wholly avoided. Secure, without fail, the normal ac- 
tivity of the stomach and bowels. Sponge the body 
daily with cold water, for its general tonic effect. 
Bathe the feet with warm water every night before 
retiring, for its quieting effect. Guard constantly 
against all frights. Shun wines, beers, and every 
form of spirits. 

A BOY’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

Every one has heard of the quaint old fishing town 
of Marblehead. Many of the customs of its inhabi- 
tants in the early days were curious in the extreme. 
The following extract from its history, lately pub- 
lished, may be interesting to our readers, as an evi- 
dence of the manner in which the Little Marblehead- 
ers were obliged to work a century ago: 

When a boy had attained the age of eleven or twelve 
years he was sent to sea, and there were many in- 
stances where children of not more than nine years 
of aye were taken to “the banks,” to assist in the 
support of a large family. 

uring the first four years of a boy’s life at sea he 
was termed a “cut-tail,” from the fact that he re- 
ceived pay only for the fish actually caught by him- 
self, and was obliged to cut a small piece from the 
tail of every fish he caught to distinguish them from 
the others when the fare was weighed and sold. 
full crew consisted of eight persons, four of whom 
were “sharesmen,” the others being boys in the vari- 
ous stages of apprenticeship. 

When, after an experience of four years, a boy was 
to catch a full share of fish, he 
was promoted to the convene post of “header,” and 
was admitted to the rights ee of a “‘shares- 
man.” As he became qualifi he could then assume 
the duties of “splitter,”” or “salter,” if he chose; but 
yo was necessary for him to pass yes all the vari- 

us grades of labor in order to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the business before he could be per- 
mitted to take command of a vessel, and become a 
“skipper.” 

The fishermen lived on equal terms on board their 
vessels. Every man was personally interested in the 
result of the voyage, and all worked with untiring 
energy for a successful *‘trip” and as large a ‘‘fare” 
as possible. Dory and trawl fishing were then un- 
known. The fishing was done entirely from the ves- 
sels, and every man his appointed station and 
was ex to occupy it when at the lines during 
the entire trip. 

The boats usually went to the “banks” twice a year, 
in the spring and in the fall, and remained from three 
to five months, or until a full fare is obtained. On 
their retarn the salt was washed from the fish, and 
they were then cured, as at present, on flakes in the 
Open air. 





enoikandbnastiaads: 
A WOUNDED BIRD HEALED. 
How a bird was wounded by some cruel sportsmen, 
and how it fell into the hands of a “Good Samari- 
tan,” who nursed it till it recovered, is told by the 
Portsmonth Journal : 
A gentleman of this city was rowing down thro 
the Narrows in a small boat, one evening about two 


weeks ago, when his attention was attracted to.a pair 
of pty herons which were standing upon a large 


THE YO UTH’S 


birds took to their hein ones cries of distress as 
oe flew. 

hen nearly an eighth of a mile off, one of them 

was seen to falter, and it soon fell into the river. 
As his boat drew near, the gentleman perceived 
that the bird was wounded, and was swimming conti- 
aety towards him, as though claiming protection 
and he - He extended one of his oars, and the bird 
seized it with his sharp claws, and suffered himself 
to on lifted out of the water. 

Upon examination, the gentleman found that the 
bird’s right wing was broken, and that fractured 
bones were protruding. A linen handkerchief far- 
nished bandages for the bleeding wing — upon 
arriving at New Castle, the wound was properly 
dressed by a surgeon, who admired the fortitude of 
his feathered patient during the painful operation. 
Portions of the bone had to be removed, but the 
doctor thought it possible for the bird to live with 
careful nursing. Our friend brought the bird to this 
city, and under careful treatment it soon regained its 
wonted health and strength, and was pronounced a 
ee beauty” by many ladies who called to see 
him. 

The wound healed rapidly, and the heron was al- 
lowed to go in quest of his mate as soon as he could fly. 


> 
TOO WONDERFUL A JUMP. 
The idea of a railway train leaping a river like a 
fox-hunter’s horse, or “shooting” a chasm like a 
chamois, is no impertinence in certain of Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s amusing extravaganzas; but 
Major Neely, civil engineer for the Cincinnati Cen- 
tral Railroad contractors, credits the same fancy to 
the brain of an ignorant Tennessee “corn-cracker.” 


The major was engaged in tunnelling a mountain 
right on the bank of the Cumberlan | River, said 
river now being spanned at that point by a fine 
bridge, though then there was no sign of the struac- 
ture. 

One morning a cracker rowed across the river, and 
upon approaching the major the following colloquy 
ensu 
“Mornin’. 
“Good-morning.” 

“You seem to be scatterin’ dirt and gravel around 
here retty peert.” 

ell, yes. We are getting thruugh the hill quite 


ey 


lively. 

ho’s payin’ for all this fuss?” 
“The city of Cincinnati.” 
“Wall, it must cost a heap ov money. What's it 
fer anyhow?” 
The major thought he would enlighten the native, 
so he told him that he was engaged in buildinga tun- 
nel, and he farther explained that it was cheaper to 
bore a hole through the mountain for the cars to run 
through than to level it or make a “cut” down the 
grade. The native took it all in, and then queried: 
“So the steam kyars is going to come right through 
this tunnel away north?”’ 
“Yes, that’s just it,” responded the major. 
“Well, major, that’ s askin’ too much fora man to 
believe,’ replied the cracker. “I don’t swallow it 
no how you can fix it, that everytime that ’ere iron 
hoss of yourn jumps across the river, he’s goin’ to 
strike this little hole right squar’ and fair. No, sir, 
I can’t swallow it.” 
The major didn’t try to make him.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

JS I a a 


A GREAT KITCHEN. 

The Harvard students have the finest dining-hall in 
the county. For size, equal to the nave of a cathe- 
dral, and hung with portraits of the distinguished 
graduates of the University. Ninety persens are em- 
ployed in preparing their meals. That the students 
have good appetites may be inferred from the ac- 
count taken from the Golden Rule: 


The soup kettle holds 220 gullons, and is said to be 
the largest kettle ever cast in thia country. Only 110 
gallons of soup, however, py a mired for the daily 
dinner. The oat-meal kettle holds twenty gallons, 
and that for cracked wheat forty-five gallons; but not 
pr on although very nearly, this amount is consumed 
aily. The great range; twenty-five feet long, con- 
tains four ovens, and does all the frying, and heating 
plates, etc. There are seven kettles for boiling 
meats, and five fer vegetables, and none of them of 
very sinall size- while the great charcoal grate will 
easily broil steak for 650 men. But the most as- 
tounding parts of the culinary arrangements are the 
two great ovens, one for baking meats and one for 
bread and pies. The first will cook at once 2,000 
pounds of meat and the other 250 pies. They are by 
no means too large, however, since from 800 to 1,000 
— of meat are consumed daily, and some 90 
oaves of graham and 75 of white bread. 


POEL Te Te 

A FAT DOG. 
People who have no regard for truth are sometimes 
not very happy in their choice of lies to gain a point; 
and after they have told the wrong one, it is gener- 
ally too late. The Kennebec Journal revives the old 
story of the boy who brought the dog-skin to the tan- 
ner to sell: 


¥ nee he a fat dog?” asked the man of leather. 


a he very fat?’’ 

‘ 

“How fat was he?” 

“He was the fattest dog I ever see.’ 

“Well, my boy, if he was so very tat, his hide is not 
worth anything. 

“Come to think of it,” returned the boy, “I don’t 
know as he was so very fat, after all!’ 


————>—_—————_ 
HE HAD A PLENTY. 


Necessary ignorance may be excused; but there is 
no pity for ignorance that is bragged over. 


Of the late Bishop Ames the following anecdote is 
related: While presiding over a certain conference 
in the West, a member began a tirade against univer- 
sities, education, etc., and thanked God that he had 
never been corrupted by contact with a college. Af- 
ter proceeding thus for a few minutes, the bishop in- 
terrupted him with the question,— 

“Dol —— that the brother thanks God for 


his pa eng 

ell, — was the answer, ‘‘you can put it that 
way if you want to.’ 
“Well, all I have to say,” said the bishop in his 
sweet, musical tones, “is that the brother has a great 
deal to be thankful for.” 
a 


WHAT ONE BOY WENT TO SCHOOL FOR. 


A little fellow of five, going along the street with 
a dinner-pail, is stopped by a kind-hearted gentle- 
man, who says,— 

“ Ld 

Ber dn are you going, my little man? 

gh whakdo you doat school? You learn to read?” 

“To write?” 

“No.” 

“To count?” 

“No.” 


“What do you do?” 
“I wait for school to let out.” 





near the water's 
ype Say ob mete mn, man concealed among 
the bushes on the river’s cok wee heard, and the 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 

Dressing in the world, It kills dandruff, allays irritation, 

and promotes a vigorous and healthy growth of the Hair. 
——o— 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Dyspepsia, Mental Exhaustion, Etc. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a — geal of 
cases in which it is  eeeeeemeE with good effec! 


NOBLESVILLK, IND. KER, MM. D. 
BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TAYLoR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTER'S Bevel Madge and Gilt Edge Car 
cheap. Bevel Edge Card Factory, 169 William St., ak 


BIG. PAY. With Stencil Outfits, What costs 4 cts. 


x. rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
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SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Steer ROOT BEER argue 93 26 CTS. 
pane five gallons of Mba yoctabior sparkling 


HIRES or sent ‘oan on receipt of sets Address, CHAS. 
©. HIRES. Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa 
A ELGIN WATCHES. 
> 3 Write for Catalogue % STANDARD AMERI- 
~~ can WatTcH Co., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


All styles, Gold, Silver and Nickel, $6 to $15. 
“GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
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Chains, etc., sent C. 0. D. to be examined. 












Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolvers, sent o. 0. d. for examination 


iteomh’s Remedy 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Wh 
ASTHMA. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma, 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physi- 
cian, who became interested in his case, his asthma disap- 
peared; he procured the recipe which had done so much 
for him. Within the past few years this Remedy has been 
used in thousands of the worst cases with astonishing and 
uniform success. It no or injurious 
properties whatever. 





tai A 








. Louis, November 10, 1877. 
Messrs, J. BURNETT & co: The relief the Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy afforded me was perfect; inf fact, 
I have not had a bad night since taking it. This complaint 
had troubled me for a long time, and I have tried many 
things, but in no case found any relief until your Remedy 
came to hand, I gave a bottle to a Jady who was sufferin 
from the malady, and she found great relief in its use. 
most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled with 
Hay Fever or ee. for it is the only remedy ever used 
by me with any g ts. 
Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs. Mason & “aenes. Law 
51746 Chestnut Bireet, 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8, 1878. 
Messrs. JosepH BURNETT sO. 
fey ne? being troubled with the Asthma for many years, I 
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For Seroll Sawing at the lowest 5 wetntnd "rate, sent by ex- 
press or fre — to oF part of the country on receipt of 
the price. alnut, 3g, 6c; 3-16, 7c; %, 8c perfoot. Holly, 
9c, 10¢ per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO., 

74 Chambers Street, New York. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
Self-Inking,; only 88. 

COLUMBIAN P SESSES Self-Ink- 

ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 

work of a $ Press. Presses from 

$3.50. samp for catalogue. CURTIS 

& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, a Established 1847. 





$500— REWARD 

was for years offered in every paper of the land by the 
former proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of catarrh it would not cure. It cures by its mild, sooth- 
ing, cleansing, and healing properties. Snuff or dust of 
any kind dries up catarrh and drives it to the lungs. This 
remedy has stood the test of time, having been a popular 
remedy for a quarter of a century. Sold by druggists at 
50 cents. 


was i to tr — Whiteomb’s Remedy, which gave 

me immediate rel When I felt a paroxysm coming on I 

would take the ae dose, and a good night’s rest 

would be the result. It ey is a_wondérful medicine, 
. STEWART, Grocer, 

Cor. Broad and Vine Sts. 


Send to JOS. BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass., 
for for pamphlet containing description of ‘its merits, 








THE GREAT 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


HUNT’S REMEDY rectities all Diseases of 








For marking any fabric with a common 
. Without ap blished 
D years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Ask alsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Drugzgists. Stationers, News 
Agents and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 

ride it more miles in a day than a horse 

can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 

stamp for Hist angt 24-page illus- 

trated catalogue with fall information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FREE!! 


BEAUTIFUL CHROMO Pte tnd no two 
alike, together with our new Card Price List, 
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just out, sent free to any address on receipt of 3 ct. stamp 
to pay return postage. 

ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 20 years. 


31 Park Row, New York. 
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THE Gut Ee Remedy | LIVER ¢ Complaints, 
er acts on the Liver. the. Bowels and 
e Kidneys at the same time. 
mecnene r - the whole system of the 
humors that otherwise develop in Biliousness, 
Constipation, Kidney Diseases, or nu 
tend to disorder every funetion, pe bring 
and . If you want to be well use 
KIDNEY-WORT. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


OSES 





nous 
aundice, 
matism, and which 
oh weakness 
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Our Great spec 
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Plants, suitable fa Rosea. Sie Sowe-sah mai 
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Se Sa r $55 75 for 105 00 for $13. 

Send for our New Gu: Rose Cul: — 
60 pages, elegant! carey 2 gad ys pa over 
Five H Address 


Finest Sorts. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C0., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 








the Bright Liver, Bladder and Urinary Or- 


sane: 5 Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Gravel, and 


HUNT'S REMEDY encourages sleep, creates an 
appetite, braces up the system, and restores the health of 
the invalid. 

HUNT’S REMEDY rectifies Pain in the Side, 
Back or Loins, Sonares Debility, Disturbed 
Bier Lose ot { oppetite te and Costiveness. 

NT’ DY quickly induces the Liver to 
nealikg Ax Mins soot ine the causes that raters Bilious- 


ness, H spepsia Piles. 

B UNE REM “DY the Stomach and 
Bowels speedily —, their strength, and the blood will 
be cleansed hot 

HUNT MEDY is a purely vegetable medicine. 
a oe ot ga of the public, and great reliance may be 
placed in i 

HUNT’S REMEDY is prepared expressly for 
the above diseases. 

One trial will convince you. 
Sale by all Druggists. Prices, 75 cents, and $1.25 
(large size the cheapest). Send for Pamphlet to 


WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. f. 


Try no other. For 
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FOR CLEANING SILVER 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 

May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it Y outaind — 
plate or jewelry 

Made only - ‘ROBINSO! 


LADIES 


ane can possibly injure the finest 
where. By mail, 15 cents 
BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A LADY who read that “it is lucky to pick up a 
horse-shoe,” picked secee ts a blacksmith is The 
anddenness with which she dropped it that it 
was not lucky. 






LA BELLE CHOC. LATIFRE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Chocolate, 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Broma and Cocoa 


called theobro- 


crystallizable 
- mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Pree to any A“dress, 
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Companion Supplement. 


There are many new and choice Premiums described in 
this Supplement. We hope they will prove induce- 
ments to our friends to further endeavors to increase the 
circulation of the CoMPANION. These Premiums are 
offered in addition to those found in our Annual List, 
issued last October. If unable to obtain these articles as 
Premiums, you can purchase them at prices given. 


NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


Conditions. 

No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 

(@ Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





(Copyrighted, 1880, Perry Mason & Co.] 
Premiums. 


Kathie Stories. By Amaxpa M. Doveas. 6 vols., 1650 pages. Hand- 
somely bound in paper covers. Entire set given 
for one new name and 30 cts. extra. 

1. Kathie’s Three Wishes. 

2. Kathie in the Ranks. 
3. Kathie’s Summer at Cedar- 
wood, 
4. Kathie’s Aunt Ruth. 
5. Kathie’s Soldiers, 
6. Kathie’s Harvest Days. 

We cannot commend these books too highly 
Every mother can safely place them in the hands 
of her children. They show how much good a 
young girl can do for herself and others,—how she can be happy, and 
make others happy, in spite of trouble and adverse circumstances, 

Miss Dougsila s one of the most popular and entertaining writers for girls. 
Her characters are always natural, and she makes her readers feel that they 
have really lived with the young folks whose experiences and adventures are 
told. She exerts a healthful influence on the habits and tastes of all her 
readers. 

It is only by special arrangement that we can make this great offer of six 
books—1650 pages—for only one new name and 30 cents extra. The price 
in cloth binding is $6. For reading, these books are just as good, as the type 
is the same. These books have an illuminated paper cover, and are very at- 
tractive. Given for one new name and 30 cents extra. Postage and 
packing, 25 cts. Price for a single volume 50 cts. 

We offer the entire set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.75. 








Lucky Series. For Boys. Four books given for one new name, 
His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor, 
Just His Luck. 
Good Old Times. 
Four of the most popular and fasci- 
nating books for boys. Given for one new 


ser Lo name. 






His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 


Both these books are by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
He has written nothing better. They are full of 
lifeand humor. Most excellent books for boys, and of intense interest to 
any one who will read them. 633 pages in these two books. 

Just His Luck.—First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A 
good story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The hero is a coun- 
try boy who goes to seek his fortune in New York City. 835 pages. 

Good Old Times,—By Rev. Euan Keixoee, the popular author for 
boys. This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for a home in the early 
days in New England, when savage beast and savage men made perilous the 
life of the pioneer. 280 pages. 

These four books, comprising 1248 pages, bound in handsomely illustrated 
paper covers, given for only one new name. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium we have ever offered. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer 
the four for sale for $1 26; or any one singly for 50 cts. vostage paid by us. 
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Lawn and Parlor Ring Toss. Given for one new name. 

Games that require an erect position, 
free but not too vigorous use of the 
arms, and in which several can engage 
at once, are much sought for. Such a 
game is Ring Toss. It is a most interest- 
ing game for both old and young, for 
lawn or parlor. There are five rings or 
hoops, some large and some small. The 
game is to throw these over the standard 
or target-post at a given distance, The 
target-post is handsomely striped, and 
has a joint so it can be 
packed into the box 
when not in use. The 
hoops are wound with 
variegated colored tape. 
The box is chestnut, 2 
handsomely finis hed. 
Given forone new 
name. Pout anit Suuieililiieee, We offer it for sale, postage 
paid, for $1 18. 


Flageolet, No. 2. Given for four new namess. 


2 ee easiest wind instrument 
fmt to play on, and the 
sweetest combining as it does the brilliancy Of the BH with fhe tenderness 
_of the flute. This isa very handso t, made of Cocoa Wood, with 
Metal Rings, Finger-guides and Key. Given for four néw names. has a 
and packing, 18 cts. 

















' Frost’s American Target Gun. Given for one new name. 


Magnetic Mysteries Explained. Given for one new name. 
Fathers and mothers 
and any member of the 
family can find many 
weeks of entertaining and 
profitable instruction with 
this outfit. We pack in 
a neat box, a Horse-shoe 
Magnet, a Steel Bar, a 
piece of Steel Wire, a 
Compass, a Teetotum, a 
box of Iron Filings and another of Spangles. A pamphlet of 8 pages, ex- 
plaining a large variety of experiments, accompanies each set. The smallest 
child can amuse and instruct himself with this magnetic outfit. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Bliss Telephone. Given for one new name. 


The use of telephones 
is becoming more gener- 
al, as their usefulness is 
betterknown. The Bliss 
Telephone which we of- 
fer is the latest acoustic 
telephone made. Al 
though sold at a very low price, it is a practical instrument, and is even bet- 
ter than some sold for $3. If properly adjusted it can be made to work half 
amile. For general business purposes, or for friends to talk from house to 
house, it is very desirable. We give with each telephone complete instruc- 
tions and 200 feet of copper wire. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 











This gun is one of the latest novelties for the amusement of young people. 
Its use in target shooting is both safe and very fascinating. There is nothing 
objectionable about it. No powder is used. It sends a ball with great force 
and accuracy, but there is no explosion. It is nicely finished. Length, 40 
inches ; shaped like a rifle; discharged with a trigger. Just the gun for boy 
military companies. A ball or arrow is propelled by an elastic cord, on the 
top of the barrel, instead of inside. For pleasant and healthful amusement, 
this Gun is the favorite. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 25 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 


The Cabinet Orguinette, No. {. Given for ten new names, 


This is a Reep 
INSTRUMENT, .c on- 
structed on the 
same principle as 
an organ, with full 
sets of reeds and 
three beliuws. It 
will play hymns, 
tunes, popularaits, 
waltzes, etc., with 
wonderful accuracy and clearness. A child can play it. Simply turning the 
crank feeds the music strips, blows the bellows, and produces music closely 
resembling the costly parlor organs. There is no limit to the number and 
variety of tunes which can be produced on the wonderful Orguinette. Given 
with several pieces of music for ten new names. 

We offer it for sale for $8. It must be sent by express; on receipt of stamp 
we will send a complete list of orguinettes with list of music. 





Gilding and aaa Outfit. Given for two new names, 


Many young men and 
boys, and even ladies, 
will find great use for 
this outfit. With it pic- 
ture frames can be re- 
= paired, and a large 
amount of ornamental 
decoration can be done, 
which is limited only by 

= the skill and ingenuity 
of the operator. The outfit consists of Gold Leaf, Bronze, Sizing, Varnish, 
Brushes and directions. Given for two new names. Postage and 
packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $2. 





Achromatic Telescope, No. 2, Given tor three new names. 


iS ees | 


This is our most popular Tel pe. It has th quality of workmanship 
and lenses as telescopes costing, $50, but not as large. With it you can see 
time on a town clock at the distance of two miles. It has achromatic lenses, 
Its length is sixteen inches when drawn out, six when shut ; it has a one-inch 
object-glass, and has a ‘‘power of 15 times, or looking at a man who is one 
mile away he will appear to be but 20 rods from you.’? Given for three new 
names. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 





The Victor Gun. Given for one new name, “ 


This Patent Gun 
has the appearance 
of a real rifle. It is 
84 inches long. The 
stock is made of black walnut and handsomely finished. All other parts are 
metal. The paper cap is the only ammunition used. The missile may bea 
No. 4 or 6 shot, a bean, pea, or arrow, and is projected by a spring. - The 
force is not sufficient to break windows, or do the least harm to the room or 
persons. Equally good for indoors or out. 

By the peculiar construction of this Gun, the cap can be exploded and the 
missile discharged at same instant or separately. 

A light pull on the trigger discharges one, and a steady strong pull dis. 
charges both. It is the best toy Gun we have ever seen. Given for one new 

Postage and packing, 25 cts. 








We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3 50. 


A Real German Concertina. Given for one new name. 


This is the finest musical instrument we have 
ever offered for obtaining one new name. It is the 
same instrument we offered last year for two, It 
has proved so satisfactory that we have just im- 
ported a large number from Germany. They are 
handsomely and strongly made, and are seven 
inches in diameter and eleven in Jength when cx- 
tended. The tone is sweet but powerful. Thcy 
have two banks of keys on each side, mak ng 
twenty keys inall. The bellows which supply t :e 
air have leather edges and corners, and are th: :e- 
fore very durable. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.50. 





Tourists’ and Hunters’ Field-Glass. For seventeen new names. 


We have frequent applica- 
tions for a powerful field- 
glass to be used in hunting 
or in looking up stock on the 
plains or on the mountains. 
The one we have selected is 
a first-class instrument of the 
best French manufacturer 
It has great magnifying pow~ 
er, readily discovering stray ? 
cattle within a circle of many miles. A man ata distance of one mile will 
seem to be about ten rodsaway. It is equally well adapted for tourists, be- 
ing carried in a strong leather case lined with velvet, It has a leather han- 
dle and strap. Given for seventeen new names. Postage and packin- 
ing, 27 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $15. 


Improved Union Web Hammocks. Given for one new name and 
25 cents extra. 





The Union Web 
Hammocks have 
been greatly im- 
* proved since last 
g year. The web is 
larger and strong- 
er, and the rings 

are nickel-plated. 
Y= ‘The value of a 
hammock ina 
family, or as an 
auxiliary to camp 

é life, cannot be over- 
estimated. Asa promoter of healthful recreation and amusement, it has no 
equal. Used in the house, on the lawn’, at the seashore, or in any other 
situation, it is a continual source of satisfaction to its owner, yielding a rich 
return in solid comfort and enjoyment. 


Style B B is ten feet long, has a six foot bed, and is warranted to sustain 
500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated in color, has nickel-plated rings, and s 
very handsome. If you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
can best do it ina Union Web Hammock. Given for one new name and 25 
cts. extra. Postage and packing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, $1.25. 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and is made from web 
somewhat finer than Style B B. Given for three new names. Postage and 
packing, 35 cts. Price, including the payment of postage by us, $2.50. 
Style A A is the best hammock we offer, and wil! ctccl the finest imported 
hammocks. Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 50 cts, Price, 
including the payment of postage by us, $3.50. % ; 


Holly Steam Engine. Given for eleven new names. 
There has been a de- 
mand for a strong, safe 
steam engine for ranning 
toy machinery, mechan- 
ical figures, and adver- 
tising devices in store 
windows. A very skilful 
manufacturer is now 
making for us the Helly 
Steam Engines, which 
are strong, safe, and ea. 
sily managed. No en- 
gines of the same capac- 
ity and finish have been 
sold for less than $15. 
The Holly Engine has < 
strong cast-iron frame 
on which rests the brass-boiler. This is surrounded by a sheet-iron jacket, 
with brass bands, the same as a locomotive engine. This is a perfect-working 
steam engine in all its parts. 
It is just the engine for parents to purchase who wish to interest their chil- 
dren in mechanics. A boy can make a good-sized toy saw-mill, grist-mill or 
machine-shop, and the Holly Engine will run the machinery with ease. It 
is especially adapted for the use of High Schools and Academies when teach- 
ing the principles of the steam engine. It will run a long time with one fill- 
ing. It cannot explode, as it has perfect-acting safety valves. 

Given for eleven new names, We offer it for sale for $850, It must be 
sent by express, 


Academic Microscope, No. 5888. 
iven for four new names. 

This microscope is seven inches high, and has two 

powers, one of 40 and one of 80 diameters. We can 
d this mi pe as jally adapted for pri- 

vate as well as for school use. "With it. many wonder- 
ful revelations are made known. The eye of a fly is 
made to appear like a piece of honey-comb, and the ani- 
malculz in stagnant water like monsters of the deep. It 
is enclosed in a polished box, which contains forceps aud 
glass-slips. Given for four new names. Postage and 
packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $4. 


A microscope like this should be in every family 
where there are boys and girls growing up. It teaches 
them to think, and to investigate for themselves the 
wonders and beauties of the insect world. 

Outfit for Making French Flowers. Given for one new name. 


This-is a fascinating work for 














for any house. The outfit we 
- -offer is very complete, and the 
amount of material is sufficient 
to make several pretty bouquets 
The outfit consists of artificial 





asians peer cers Ne ammanaal Given for one new name. 
and packing, 18 cts. 





name. 
ieee cay Yeas ay a $1.25. 


We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
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The Favorite Velvet Frames for Card and Cabinet Photographs. Given for new subscribers. 





A good Photograph of our friends is worth a pretty frame. Until recently 
good velvet frames have been too costly for popular use, although many 
hundred thousands are sold annually. We have selected from many hundred 
samples from the largest manufactory in the country the most popular styles. 
We purchase them at the lowest possible prices, and shall sell them to our 
friends, or give them as premiums to our subscribers on such terms that all 
homes into which the Companion enters can have one or more of these beau- 
tiful Frames. 

Nos. 619, 763 and 603 will hold Cabinet Photographs. The rims are 
nickel-plated. The openings are oval and measure inside 5x4 inches. The 
different styles are nicely shown in the cut. Wecan furnish a rich blue or 
maroon color of any style. . 

Frame No. 619. Shrine patterm. Very handsome. Given for one new 
name und265 cts. extra. Postage and packing, 10 cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1.25. 


Gardner’s American Pocket Knives. 

‘We are constantly seeking from manufacturers all over the world good 
and serviceable articles for the use of the readers of the Companion. A good 
pocket-knife is always in demand by every male member of the family. We 
have made careful examination of the Gardner knife, and submitted it to 
ali the tests described below, and 
ean guarantee all we say about these 
knives. If they fail in aay particular 
please return them to us, and we will 


send another or refund the money. Mr. Gardner, tae maker of these knives, 
is an Englishman. He served his apprenticeship in Sheffield, thus learning 
from the most skilled masters in the world the secret process of forging and 
tempering knife blades, which for Sheffield has become noted. Over thirty 
yeais ago Mr. Gardner came to this country. In 1876 he originated and 
patented a new device for manufacturing cutlery, of which he is sole proprie- 
tor. These knives differ from all the knives made in this country or Europe. 
Every part is interchangeable, and is of the finest English steel, made ex- 
pressly for Mr. Gardmer. The forging and tempering is done by the most 
skilled and experienced persons in this country or Europe. Every biade is 
thoroughly inspected and tested before it is put into a handle. The handles 
are a peculiar construction, viz.: the bolsters overlap the ends of the scales 
or coverings, thus acting as a ferrule to prevent the scales from cracking or 
becoming loose. Every part of the knife can be duplicated by giving the 
number of the knife. Every blade is fully warranted. Two years ago Mr. 
Gardner began to warrant these knives to cut iron freely and not injure the 
blade. Since then only 11 knives have been returned out of a production of 


a 
Daisy Printing Press Outfit. Given for two new names; or one new name and 5) cts. extra. 





‘Mary B. Harrisqn. Sawn 6. Thompson. Ella AM. Newton. Rabert Andrews, 


‘The Styles of Type herewith shown are selected with a view to please all tastes, and in ordering a Daisy Press and outfit the style of type desired must 
be designated by style “A,” “B,” “D,” or “E.” When more than one style of type is ordered the charge is 5) cents for each extra fount. One fount 
of type is included in every ‘Daisy’ outfit. The entire Outfit given for two new names, or one new name, and 50 cents extra. We will deliver it in any part 
of the United States on receipt of 50 cts., or will forward it by express and the receiver can pay express charges. We offer it for sale, and pay all express 
charges, for $2 ~ : 





One or more given for one new name. 








_ time, by printing Visiting Cards for friends and acquaintances, so that in 








577 709 


Frame No. 703, Very attractive. Please notice the 
elegance in design. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, 
for $1.00. 

Frame No. 603. Rich in design, and very handsome. 
We give one of these Frames and one No. 709 for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. We offer both for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 
No. 608 alone for 75 cts. 

Frame No. 620. Cardsize. Shrine pattern. Nickel-plated centre rim 
and hinges. Very elegant. Given for one new mame. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 

Frame No. 577. Thisis the frame that is purchased more than all 
others. Nickel centre. Card size. Can hang on wall or stand on table. 
Three given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer them 
for sale, postage paid by us, for 40 cts. each, or $1.00 for three. 

Frame No. 709. Six given for one new name. Card size. Nickel- 
plated band around the entire frame and centre with rich velvet between. 
Will stand on table or hang on the wall. Six given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 14 cts. We offer them for sale for 25 cts.each. Two 
for 40 cts. Six for $1.15. Postage paid by us. 


620 


6,000 dozen. Of course these knives are not made to cut iron, but they will 
do it. Every blade is ground concave. We warrant them to be as good as 
the celebrated Wostenholm knife. The cut shows the knives two-thirds size. 


DESCRIPTION. ‘ 
No. 1. One Blade, Ebony Handle, price, $0.25 
“* 2. Two Blades, Ebony Handle, price, 35 


“ 3. Two Blades, Imitation Buck Handle, price, 5 
“ 4, One Blade, Imitation Buck Handle, price, 75 
“ 5. Two Blades, White Handle, price, 65 
“ 6. Two Blades, Rubber Handle, price, 1.00 
“ J. Two Blades, Buck Handle, price, 1.00 
“ 8. Two Blades, Imitation Buck Handle, price, 65 


We offer any of these knives for sale, postage paid by us, at the prices 
named. We will give any of them to the value of $1.00 for one new name, 
and 9 cts. for postage. 7 


Be 


This is our grand premium for the Summer of 1880. We believe it to be 
the most valuable premium ever betore offered for obtaining only two new 
names. Amateur Printing now ranks next to fret sawing as a means 
for furnishing pl t and p ble employment for both boys and girls. 
Many boys who began a few years ago with a small hand-press are now the 
proprietors of large printing establishments. We fully believe that parents 
will do their children a great good by encouraging them in the art of print- 
ing. The Daisy Outfit is the latest and most practical printer’s outfit for 
beginners. With it visiting cards can be printed as perfectly as on a $100 
press. The press is made entirely of malleable iron, with wrought iron 
rivets and machine steel screws, and is japanned in black, tastefully 
ornamented with red and gold stripes. 

It is provided with Ink Table, Serew Chase, Adjustable Metal Card Gauge, 
and Patent Composing Pallet, with screw attachment, by the aid of which 
ingenious little device the Amateur quickly learns to ‘‘set up” and ‘‘dis- 
tribute’ type, besides being a ment over any other method 
for adjusting the form for Visiting Cards. 

An energetic boy will make the Daisy Press pay for itself in a very short 
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reality the press and outfit costs nothing but a little pleasant labor on the 
part of its owner, while it may prove a source of considerable profit in the end. 

The outfit consists of the “Daisy” Press, 1 Composition Ink Roller, 1 Can 
best Card Ink, 1 “‘Daisy’’ Composing Pallet, and a full regular Fount of Fancy 
Card Type, including Spaces and Quads ; the whole put up in a neat sliding 
cover wooden box, with full Directions to Amateurs how to Print, how to 
Set Type, &e., &. oat 


Flute D, No, 19. Given for nine new names 


Cea cee mameer erence og ABR ee St 


This is the finest and most valuable flute we have ever offered as a 
premium. The wood is ebony, and contrasts handsomely with the German 
silver keys, five in number, and the rich bands at the joints and ends. The 
tone is remarkably full and sweet, and every note is produced with perfect 
ease. An expert has tested this flute and assures us that it would be cheap 
at $12. The keys are so attached as not to leak or get out of order,—poimts 
which all flutists will appreciate. This flute is of the best make, and will 
give perfect satisfaction. A book of instructions goes with each flute. We 
give it for nine new names. Postage and packing, 20 cts. We offer 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for $8.50. 


Oriental Lawn Tent. Given for six new names. 
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This Sun-Shade is highly ornamental and useful. The engraving shows 
the many uses to which it can be put. It isa perfect shield from the sun’s 
rays for ten persons, and can be put up to withstand a gale within two min- 
utes, and tilted to any pitch where the sun islow. When folded it can be 
carried in the hand, or packed into a trunk, and weighs but four pounds. It 
is neatly ornamented with bright scarlet fringe. Given for six new names. 
We offer it for sale for $5.00. It must be sent by express. 


F.«sherman’s Outfit, No. 1. Given for one new name. 


This is our latest 


and best Outfit for 

~_e— fishing. It consists ot 

a fine 11-foot jointed 

ves fishing rod with brass 

tips and ferrules, 1 

hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 1 


bob, 1 cork or quill 

bob with hook and 

" line, 2 lead sinkers, 2 

nice lines, 10 assorted 

hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut snell. This Outfit 


will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 32 cts. Wesend this premium in two 
packages. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 


The Holly Scroll Saw with Extras, Given for three new. names. 


It is truly marvellous what beautiful work can be 
done with the Holly Scroll Saw. The beautiful 
Cabinet we show below is 21x23 inches in size, and 
can be made by almost any boy or girl. We now 
give with the $2.65 worth of extra Blades, Pat- 
terns, &c., this new and elegant design, and we 
advise all to avail themselves of this generous offer 
very soon, asit will soon be withdrawn. The extras 
we give with the saw are as follows: 














18 Griffin’s Patent Saw Blades, 

100 Full-Sized Bracket Patterns, 
2 Stubs Drills, 

200 Miniature Patterns, 
1 Manual of Sawing and Wood-Carving, 
1 Shect of Impression Paper. 

You could not purchase these articles in any store in the United States for 
less than $2.40. 





$10. 
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This new and elegant design given with each Holly and Demas 





nion Archery Outfit. Given for three new names. 
There is no out-door sport which is 
so rapidly growing in favor as Archery. 
It seems to be as popular among the 
young ladies as among the gentlemen. 
The set shown in this cut was made ex- 
pressly for us. It consists of one real 
Self Lancewood Bow, with fancy horn 
“tips. It is made in sections fer conven- 


acca Ca When nicely niade is worth at least 


8 





fine arrows, full nocked and feathered, and two paper targets, all put up in = 


to clubs. 





cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $8.25. A liberal discount 








